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In  1966,  farmers  will  plant  nearly 
122  million  acres  to  feed  grains,  2 
million  more  than  in  1965,  if  they 
carry  out  their  March  1  plans.  This 
would  be  a  little  less  than  in  other 
years  of  the  feed  grain  program 
(1961-64),  and  about  30  million  less 
than  in  1959-60,  the  base  period  for 
the  program.  All  of  the  increase  over 
1965  is  in  corn  and  barley,  which 
a  little  more  than  offsets  slightly 
smaller  prospective  acreages  of 
oats  and  sorghums.  With  a  normal 
growing  season  this  year,  allowing 
for  the  upward  trend  in  yield  per 
acre,  production  on  this  acreage 
would  be  about  3  percent  above  the 
161  million  tons  produced  in  1965. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary  of  Prices,  Indexes  and  Price  Ratios 


PRICES 


Seasonal 

average 

1965-66 

Item 

:  Unit 

1963-64 

!>'  — ' 

\  March 
j  1965 

;  Dec. 

Jan.  \ 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Del . 

TVil 

Dol. 

Feed  Grains  and  Hay 

:  Bushel 

1.20 

1.26 

1.31 

1.22 

T  99 

1.29 

♦1.25 

Bushel 

1.09 

1.15 

1.18 

1.08 

1.14 

1.15 

1.12 

Bushel 

.696 

.704 

.726 

.772 

.786 

.jSk 

♦.775 

:  Bushel 

.651 

.660 

.681 

.673 

.690 

.695 

.683 

Bushel 

.622 

.631 

.660 

•633 

.644 

.6U9 

.646 

:  Bushel 

1.09 

1.19 

1.23 

1-33 

■*■•_>? 

X.  JO 

1-35 

Bushel 

.896 

.946 

.968 

1.03 

I.03 

1.06 

:  100  pounds 

1.97 

2.08 

2.11 

1.93 

I.98 

2  00 

1  94 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  types,  U.  S.  ... 

:  100  pounds 

1.74 

I.87 

1.93 

1.79 

1  79 

1.80 

1.78 

Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City   

Ton 

25.40 

25.60 

26.10 

25.OO 

25.OO 

26  00 

26.75 

All  hay,  price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S.. 

:  Ton 

24.60 

23.80 

25.70 

23.90 

24.40 

2U.60 

24.20 

Byproduct  Feeds,  Wholesale ,  Bulk 

Ton 

35.00 

39-40 

42.00 

41.50 

43.00 

hi  70 

40.40 

Ton 

38.80 

44.20 

43.50 

45.50 

46.60 

Uq  so 

46.80 

Ton 

35.30 

39-10 

39.60 

42.40 

43.80 

hi  70 

39.70 

Ton 

42.00 

45.40 

44.5O 

46.60 

47.10 

SO  so 

47.60 

Ton 

71.00 

70.20 

68.50 

71.40 

78.80 

77  30 

71.50 

Ton 

78.70 

79.20 

76.10 

78.30 

85.OO 

86.20 

79.10 

Ton 

62.20 

59.80 

56.90 

66.60 

69.50 

71  70 
fx.  [\J 

68.60 

Linseed  meal,  32-36  pet.,  solvent,  Minneapolis  .. 

Ton 

58.00 

61.90 

57.60 

69.90 

70.60 

71  PS 

70.40 

Ton 

62.70 

67.70 

64.00 

78.50 

77-40 

77.50 

75.30 

Ton 

40.70 

43.00 

4o.oo 

46.80 

47.50 

51.50 

50.00 

Ton 

44.00 

44.60 

4-3.  oO 

43.20 

42.80 

44.50 

41.90 

Ton 

37.90 

42.10 

38.90 

47.20 

48.60 

49.70 

44.90 

Distillers'  dried  grains,  28  pet.,  Cincinnati  ... 

Ton 

57.60 

60.20 

59.60 

57.90 

60.80 

ux.  3<J 

62.90 

Ton 

92.70 

87.70 

80.20 

103.10 

116.90 

109.00 

Ton 

88.20 

83.9O 

74.00 

96.90 

111.90 

115.00 

98.00 

Fish  meal,  60  pet.,  Buffalo,  f.o.b.  seaboard  l/ '• • 

Ton 

134.80 

151.90 

144.00 

176.OO 

176.00 

176.00 

174.00 

Alfalfa  meal,  17  pet. ,  dehydrated,  Kansas  City  . . 

Ton 

42.20 

40.30 

38.80 

49.50 

49.80 

52.60 

55.20 

Ton 

30.85 

22.29 

23.08 

19.02 

19.  22 

19.20 

20.16 

Pound 

•  059 

.078 

.084 

.074 

.079 

.076 

■*♦ 

Prices  Paid  by  Fanners 

100  pounds 

3-08 

3.22 

3.27 

3.30 

3-33 

3.43 

3.41 

100  pounds 

3.17 

3.28 

3.32 

3-35 

3.39 

3.50 

3.45 

100  pounds 

4.94 

4.87 

4.80 

5.01 

5.06 

5-17 

5.08 

100  pounds 

4.59 

4.4o 

4.38 

4.46 

_    =  _ 

4.67 

4.70 

100  pounds 

4.80 

4.83 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

4.93 

4.87 

100  pounds 

4.44 

4.40 

4.38 

4.42 

4.45 

4.51 

4.47 

100  pounds 

3.73 

3-74 

3.73 

3.79 

79 

3.8k 

3.84 

100  pounds 

5.86 

5.81 

5.74 

5.98 

6.07 

6.26 

6.15 

nrDEx  : 

 :..  •  :? 

Price  Indexes 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

 T-i — Z  

Pet . 

Pet. 

i  cc^L    J^l  c^-i-  l-  _  ,                     1CI.C1V  c\i    vy    X  dl  1UCL  0,    u.    —  .     «  .  « 

1  0^7-^0-1  on 

101 

107 

108 

101 

105 

106 

104 

Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds ,  wholesale 

134 

1957-59-100 

119 

120 

115 

125 

133 

127 

1957-59-100 

125 

124 

121 

127 

1T7 

136 

129 

1957-59-100 

99 

102 

93 

118 

126 

130 

119 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

1957-59-100 

104 

111 

105 

118 

120 

127 

125 

1957-59-100 

103 

104 

104 

103 

105 

107 

105 

Lr.-srcc:-:-FZED 

RATIOS  2/ 

Price  Ratios       (     March  average) 

Hog-corn,  Chicago  3/    1955-64=13.4 

Bushel 

12.8 

15.0 

13.1 

23.4 

21.8 

21.7 

*19-6 

Bushel 

13.3 

15.6 

13.8 

24.8 

23.9 

23-7 

21.4 

Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago  4/    1955-64=20.^ 

Bushel 

18.6 

19-7 

18.2 

21.7 

20.6 

21.4 

«23-l 

Milk-feed,  U.  S                               X955-6U=  I.36 

Pound 

1.37 

1.40 

I.38 

1.53 

1.49 

1.48 

*1.48 

Milkfat-feed,  U.  S   1955-64=23.6 

Pound 

22.3 

23.0 

22.6 

24.3 

23.9 

23.8 

*24.6 

Egg-feed,  U.  S   1960-64=10.1 

Pound 

9-7 

9.4 

9.0 

12.0 

10.8 

11.8 

11.9 

Farm  chicken-feed,  'J.  S                      1960-64=  3.I4- 

Pound 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

5/ 

& 

Broiler-feed,  U.  S.                            1960-64=  3  A 

Pound 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.4 

3-3 

Turkey-feed,  U.  S                                1960-64=  6.7 

Pound 

6.2 

6.5 

6.6 

7.0 

6.8 

6.9 

7.1 

1/  Bagged  basis.     2/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef  steer,  one  pound  of 
chicken,  butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.     3/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  corn,    kj  Based 
on  price  of  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  corn.    5/  Discontinued  l/66.    *Preliminary.  *Jr'Not 


yet  available. 

Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  trade,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review,  National  Pro- 
visioner,  and  reports  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 

Feed  grain  acreage  for  I966  is  indicated  at  121.5  million  acres,  based 
on  the  March  1  Prospective  Plantings  report.    This  would  be  2.1  million  more 
than  in  I965  but  below  actual  plantings  of  other  recent  years  and  about  30 
million  acres  less  than  the  1959~60  average,  base  period  for  the  feed  grain 
program.    Increases  from  1965  are  principally  in  corn,  up  1.6  million  acres, 
and  barley,  up  1.1  million,  more  than  offsetting  small  reductions  in  prospect 
for  oats  and  sorghums.    Based  on  these  early  intentions  and  on  the  signup  under 
the  feed  grain  program,  farmers  likely  will  divert  a  little  less  acreage  from 
feed  grains  this  year  than  in  I965. 

With  a  normal  growing  season  this  year,  production  of  the  k  feed  grains, 
based  on  the  prospective  plantings  and  allowing  for  the  upward  trend  in  yields, 
would  total  about  165  million  tons,  3  percent  larger  than  in  1965  and  about  10 
percent  above  the  1959-63  average.    Changes  in  farmers'  plans  after  March  1  and 
abnormal  weather  this  spring  and  sumner  could  materially  change  these  prospects. 

Feed  grain  prices  have  averaged  about  3  percent  lower  during  October- 
March  than  in  the  same  period  of  I96I+-65;  however,  high-protein  feed  prices 
have  averaged  about  11  percent  higher.    The  lower  feed  grain  prices  are  largely 
the  result  of  much  larger  1965  production  and  larger  "free"  supplies  of  corn 
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and  other  feed  grains.    Because  "free"  supplies  are  larger,  feed  grain  prices 
probably  will  continue  somewhat  below  a  year  earlier  this  spring  and  summer. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  corn  increased  sharply  from  98  cents  per 
bushel  last  November  to  $1.15  in  February.    The  sharp  increase  occurred  despite 
the  record  I965  crop  and  the  much  larger  "free"  supplies  than  in  1964-65. 
Corn  prices  rose  to  or  above  the  minimum  CCC  sale  price  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  and  CCC  sales  increased  sharply  in  January- March.    The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  declined  3  cents  per  bushel  from  February  to  March  when 
prices  averaged  6  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.     "Free"  supplies  of  corn 
appear  to  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  requirements  during  the  remainder  of 
the  marketing  year  and  prices  are  expected  to  continue  below  a  year  earlier 
and  also  below  the  minimum  CCC  sale  price. 

The  total  quantity  of  I965  feed  grains  placed  under  price  support  so 
far  this  year  has  been  comparatively  small,  totaling  9«5  million  tons  through 
February,  only  0.6  million  more  than  the  relatively  small  quantity  placed  in 
that  period  of  1964-65.    This  continues  the  reduced  price  support  operations 
of  the  2  previous  marketing  years.    Reduced  price  support  activity  has  been  due 
largely  to  a  change  in  the  feed  grain  program  beginning  in  1963  when  the  price 
support  was  divided  between  price  support  loans  and  price  support  payments.  In 
both  1963-64  and  1964-65?  prices  were  generally  above  loan  rates,  and  deliver- 
ies to  CCC  were  the  smallest  in  recent  years.    The  total  quantity  of  1965  feed 
grain  deliveries  to  CCC  also  probably  will  be  relatively  small,  since  feed 
grain  prices  this  year  again  are  above  the  loan  rates  for  each  of  the  4  feed 
grains. 

Feed  grain  exports  have  been  at  a  record  level  so  far  in  1965-66,  total- 
ing over  13.0  million  tons  from  October  1  through  mid-March,  about  50  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.    While  exports  during  April-September  will  be  influenced 
by  increased  competition  from  Argentina,  total  exports  for  the  feeding  year  are 
expected  to  be  about  5  million  tons  above  the  21.6  million  tons  exported  in 
1964-65. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  I966-67 

Slightly  Larger  Feed  Grain 
Acreage  in  Prospect  for  1966 

If  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  planting  intentions,  combined  acreage 
of  the  4  feed  grains  in  1966  will  total  121.5  million  acres,  2.1  million  more 
than  in  I965.    However,  this  would  be  from  1  to  9  million  acres  less  than  was 
planted  in  I96I  through  196^ — the  other  years  of  the  feed  grain  program.  It 
would  be  nearly  30  million  acres  below  the  1959-60  base  period  for  the  current 
program.    Increases  from  I965  are  principally  in  corn; — up  1.6  million  acres — 
and  in  barley — up  1.1  million  acres.    Prospective  oat  and  sorghum  acreages  are 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year. 

Intentions  place  corn  plantings  at  68.4  million  acres,  about  1.6  mil- 
lion more  than  was  actually  planted  in  1965.    This  would  be  a  little  above 
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Table  2  . — Planted  acreages  of  feed  grains,  hay,  and  related  crops,  1959-63  average, 

1963,  1964,  I965,  and  prospective  plantings  for  1966 


I966  as  a 

percentage 

Average  " 

1959-63  ; 

"Prospective* 
;    1966  1/  ; 

of 

Crop 

1963  : 

1964 

:  1965 

Average 
1959-63 

:  1965 

1,000 

1,000 

J.,UUU 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

All  sorghums 

73,394 
31,557 
15,342 
17,251 

69,995 
28,749 
13,869 
17.832 

67,441 

26,595 
12,090 
16,918 

66,804 
24,865 
10,504 
17,201 

68,384 
24,714 
11,604 
16.821 

93 
78 
76 
98 

102 

99 
110 

98 

1.-5  ( .  3« 

no  nL 

,  1^1. 5^ S 

ftp; 
00 

1,02 

Sorghum  for  grain  2/ 

All  wheat 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed 

All  hay  2/ 

13,414 

53,895 
26,673 
3,253 
67,013 

13,582 
52,989 
29,459 
3,391 
66,738 

11,977 
55,065 
31,688 
2,972 
67,619 

13,323 
56,942 
35,387 
2,856 
68,076 

3/12,800 

4_/53,755 
37,121 
2,853 
67,245 

95 
100 

139 
88 
100 

96 
94 
105 
100 

99 

3/  Unofficial  estimate 

based  on  relationship  between  total  acreage  and  acreage  harvested  for  grain  in  recent  years.  4/  Winter 
wheat  seeded  (42,138,000)  plus  the  prospective  acreage  (11,617,000)  for  spring  wheat. 


Table  3  .—Peed  grains  and  hay:    Acreage,  yield    and  production 
United  States,  average  1959-63,  annual  1962-66 


Corn  %J 

Oats 

Barley 

Year 

Planted 
acreage 

Yield  per* 
planted  \ 
acre  \ 

Produc- 
tion 

Planted 
acreage 

Yield  per ; 
planted  \ 
acre  \ 

Produc- 
tion 

Planted 
acreage 

Yield  per) 
planted 
acre  \ 

Produc- 
tion 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

Average  : 
1959-63 

73-4 

2/52.4 

3,817 

31.6 

2/33.2 

1,044 

15.3 

2/27.4 

418 

1962 
1963 
1964 

1965  3/ 

65.8 
70.0 
67.4 
66.8 

55.2 
58.5 
53-2 
62.4 

3,637 
4,092 
3,584 
4,171 

29.9 
28.7 
26.6 
24.9 

34.2 
34.1 
33.1 
38.5 

1,020 

979 
880 

959 

14.6 

13.9 
12.1 

10.5 

29.8 
29.2 

33.3 
39.2 

436 
406 
403 
412 

1966  y 

68.4 

64.? 

4.400 

24.7 

17.0 

914 

11.6 

1S.0 

406 

Sorghums  l/ 

Hay 

Year 


Acreage 

m     .        '  Harvested 
Planted    :  _ 

for  grain 

Yield  per  \ 
harvested  j 
acre 

Produc-  : 
tion  : 

Harvested 
acreage 

\    Yield  per 
\  harvested 
\  acre 

j  Production 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

acres 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Tons 

tons 

17.3 

13.4 

2/41.4 

550 

67.O 

1.74 

116.7 

15.0 

11.5 

44.2 

510 

67.6 

1.80 

121.6 

17.8 

13-6 

^3.3 

588 

66.7 

1.74 

116.1 

I6.9 

12.0 

41.1 

492 

67.6 

1.72 

116.1 

17.2 

IS..? 

50.0 

666 

68.1 

1.82 

124.0 

16.8 

5/12.8 

48.0 

614 

67.2 

1.80 

121.0 

Average 
1959-63 

1962 

1963 
1964 

1965  3/ 

1966  y 


1/  Acreage  planted  for  all  purposes;  production  for  grain  only.    £/  Simple  average.    3/  Preliminary, 

it/ Indicated  1966  acreage  based  on  March  1  intentions  of  farmers.    Production  computed  on  the  basis  of 

the  prospective  plantings,  assuming  average  yield  per  acre  adjusted  for  trend.  5_/  Unofficial  estimate, 
based  on  prospective  plantings. 
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Table   4  . — Corn:     Planted  acreage,  by  States  and  regions,  United  States, 

average  1959-60,  annual  1962-66 


1966 

Region 

and 
State 

Average 
1959-60 

1962 

:    1963  : 

1964 

i  1965 
.  1/ 

:  Prospec-  : 
:      tive  : 
:  plantings : 

As  a  percentage 
of: 

Average  :  . 

:         2/  : 

17 J7 — DU 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1  OHO 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

a  ere  s 

S 

North  Atlantic 

2,152 

2,047 

2,157 

2,166 

2,243 

2,295 

107 

102 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

3,643 

2,917 

3,150 

3,213 

3,185 

3,249 

89 

102 

Indiana 

5,304 

4,479 

4,748 

4,890 

5,134 

5,442 

10  3 

106 

Illinois 

10,242 

8,623 

9,189 

9,517 

9,993 

10,693 

1  Ok 

107 

Michigan 

2,056 

1,790 

1,933 

2,010 

2,024 

1,934 

98 

Wisconsin 

2,899 

2,545 

2,570 

2,647 

2,726 

2,726 

94 

100 

Total 

24,144 

20,354 

21,590 

22,277 

23,062 

24,094 

100 

10  4 

West  North  Central 

Minnesota 

6,933 

5,568 

6,042 

5,844 

5,750 

5,635 

81 

98 

Iowa 

12,608 

10,151 

11,155 

10,273 

10,467 

10,781 

86 

103 

Missouri 

4,315 

3,276 

3,702 

3,483 

3,379 

3,413 

79 

101 

North  Dakota 

1,348 

1,049 

1,059 

1,038 

912 

803 

60 

88 

South  Dakota 

4,326 

3,336 

3,770 

3,695 

3,399 

3,399 

79 

100 

Nebraska 

6,886 

5,355 

5,462 

4,533 

4,216 

4,469 

65 

106 

Kansas 

1,996 

1.545 

1,730 

1,401 

1,289 

1.341 

67 

104 

Total 

38.1+12 

30,280 

32,920 

30,267 

29,412 

29,841 

78 

101 

South  Atlantic 

7,458 

5,848 

6,307 

6,107 

5,963 

6,094 

82 

102 

South  Central 

8,802 

6,325 

6,053 

5,647 

5,095 

4,970 

56 

98 

Western 

1,258 

996 

968 

977 

1,029 

1,090 

87 

106 

Total  United  States 

82,226 

65,850 

69,995 

67,441 

66, 804 

68,384 

83 

102 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Prospective  acreage  based  on  March  1  intentions  of  fanners. 


Table   5  • — Grain  sorghum:     Planted  acreage,  specified  States,  United  States, 

average  1959-60,  annual  1962-66 


1966 


State  : 

Average 
1959-60 

1962 

:    1963  : 

1964 

:  1965 

;  ^ 

:  Prospec-  : 
:      tive  : 
:  TDlantings : 
2/  : 

As  a  per 
of 

Average  : 
1959-60  : 

centage 
1965 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Missouri 

612 

276 

304 

316 

348 

341 

56 

98 

South  Dakota 

316 

290 

310 

391 

602 

445 

141 

74 

Nebraska 

1,829 

1,820 

2,202 

2,400 

2,760 

2,650 

145 

96 

Kansas 

5,336 

3,958 

5,066 

4,306 

4,048 

4,048 

76 

100 

Oklahoma 

1,300 

1,046 

1,234 

1,061 

987 

1,007 

77 

102 

Texas 

7,962 

5,981 

6,818 

6,409 

6,281 

6,281 

79 

100 

Colorado 

742 

607 

716 

780 

835 

710 

96 

85 

New  Mexico 

325 

269 

328 

295 

310 

326 

100 

105 

Arizona 

156 

133 

140 

147 

I87 

206 

132 

110 

California 

276 

233 

256 

289 

324 

324 

117 

100 

Total 

18,854 

14,613 

17,374 

16,394 

16,682 

16,338 

87 

98 

Other  States 

;  691 

429 

458 

524 

519 

483 

70 

93 

Total  United  States 

19,545 

15,042 

17,832 

16,918 

17,201 

16,821 

86 

98 

l/  Preliminary.    2/  Prospective  acreage  based  on  March  1  intentions  of  farmers. 
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the  acreage  planted  in  most  years  since  I96I,  but  it  would  be  about  ih  million 
acres  below  the  I959-6O  average.    Prospective  increases  in  plantings  in  the 
Central  Corn  Belt,  expecially  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska,  account 
for  most  of  the  increase.    If  farmers  carry  out  these  intentions,  and  if  the 
growing  season  is  normal, with  allowance  for  the  upward  trend  in  yield,  the 
1966  crop  would  be  about  k.h  billion  bushels,  5  percent  more  than  in  1965. 

The  sorghum  acreage  in  1966  will  be  reduced  about  2  percent  from  1965 
to  16.8  million  acres,  based  on  March  1  intentions.    Much  of  this  decrease  is 
in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  South  Dakota.    Prospective  acreages  in  Texas  and 
Kansas  are  about  the  same  as  in  1965.    Assuming  a  normal  growing  season  this 
year,  production  on  this  acreage  is  computed  at  6lh  million  bushels,  about  50 
million  less  than  the  record  crop  of  1965. 

Farmers  indicated  plans  to  plant  2k. 7  million  acres  to  oats  in  1966, 
about  150,000  less  than  in  1965.    This  decline  of  less  than  1  percent  would 
be  much  less  than  the  average  decline  of  about  6  percent  annually  in  the  last 
k  years.    The  prospective  acreage  is  about  5  million  acres  below  the  1960-6^ 
average.    Farmers  participating  in  the  program  this  year  may  again  plant 
wheat  on  their  oat-rye  base  but  the  prospective  oat  acreage  does  not  indicate 
there  will  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  substitution  between  these  grains. 
In  1965?  farmers  planted  only  about  1^4,000  acres  of  wheat  on  their  oat-rye 
base.    A  normal  growing  season  this  year  would  yield  an  oat  crop  a  little  over 
900  million  bushels,  about  5  percent  less  than  last  year  and  12  percent  below 
the  5-year  average. 

The  total  barley  acreage  in  1966  would  be  about  11.6  million  acres,  10 
percent  above  the  small  acreage  last  year,  based  on  planting  intentions. 
Over  half  of  the  prospective  acreage  increase  is  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota- 
principal  malting  barley  States.    Larger  acreages  also  are  in  prospect  for 
most  of  the  Western  States  with  California  the  principal  exception.    The  sharp 
reduction  in  barley  acreage  in  I965  was  due  largely  to  a  shift  from  barley  to 
wheat  under  the  I965  program.    More  favorable  barley  prices  this  year,  espe- 
cially for  malting  barley,  are  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  prospective 
increase  in  1966  barley  acreage.    Based  on  these  prospects,  and  assuming  a 
normal  growing  season,  barley  production  would  total  a  little  over  kOO  million 
bushels,  down  slightly  from  I965  when  growing  conditions  were  unusually  good. 

The  1966  Feed  Grain  Program 
Signup 

Based  on  the  Feed  Grain  Program  signup  through  March  11,  acreage  signed 
for  diversion  this  year  may  be  somewhat  below  the  3^.7  million  acres  diverted 
in  I965.    Changes  in  the  acreage  diversion  provisions  of  the  program  and  the 
longer  signup  period  this  year,  however,  make  it  difficult  to  make  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  2  years.    The  period  for  signup  was  extended  through 
April  8  in  areas  where  the  signup  had  been  scheduled  to  end  April  1.    In  some 
Northern  States  the  signup  period  will  be  continued  through  April  15.  Through 
March  11  farmers  had  signed  up  to  divert  22.0  million  acres  of  feed  grains  to 
soil-conserving  uses.    This  is  about  two- thirds  of  the  period  for  signup.  In 
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the  same  period  of  1965  about  23. 4  million  had  been  signed  for  diversion.  For 
the  entire  signup  period  in  1965*  farmers  signed  up  to  divert  36. 7  million  acres 
and  actually  diverted  34.7  million.    The  base  acreage  on  the  enrolled  farms 
totaled  nearly  k6  million  acres  compared  with  52.3  million  in  the  same  period 
in  1965.    Based  on  the  signup  to  date,  farmers  will  divert  about  48  percent  of 
their  base  acreage  to  soil-conserving  uses,  compared  with  43  percent  in  1965. 

Prospects  for  Feed  Grain 
Supplies  in  I966-E7 

If  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  plans  for  the  1966  crop  and  yields  are 
about  normal  (allowing  for  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years),  feed  grain  produc- 
tion this  year  would  total  about  165  million  tons .    This  would  be  about  3  per- 
cent above  the  record  1965  production  and  about  10  percent  above  the  1959-63 
average.    Allowing  for  a  carryover  this  fall  near  that  of  a  year  earlier,  the 
feed  grain  supply  for  1966-67  would  total  around  220  million  tons,  slightly- 
above  the  1965-66  supply  of  217  million  but  slightly  below  the  1959-63  average. 

Total  feed  grain  requirements  in  1966-67  probably  will  increase  from  the 
record  consumption  estimated  for  1965-66.    The  number  of  grain -consuming  animal 
units  is  expected  to  increase  further  in  1966-67,  especially  hogs,  and  livestock- 
feed  price  ratios  probably  will  continue  generally  favorable.    Exports  probably 
will  also  continue  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years.    Based  on  these  early  indi- 
cations, total  feed  grain  requirements  for  1966-67  would  be  expected  to  at  least 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  production  indicated  above. 

Grain-consuming  Animal  Units 
to  Be  Fed  in  1966-67 


Based  on  early  1966  indications,  the  number  of  grain-consuming  animals  to 
be  fed  in  October-September  1966-67  is  expected  to  increase  to  a  post-war  high-- 
probably  by  around  3  to  5  percent  over  the  169  million  units  currently  estimated 
for  1965-66.    This  would  be  the  second  consecutive  year  of  expansion  in  animal 
numbers  following  a  decline  in  1963-64  and  in  1964-65 .    These  early  prospects, 
along  with  a  continuation  of  generally  favorable  livestock-feed  price  ratios, 
would  result  in  a  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grain  and  other  concen- 
trates fed  to  livestock  in  1966-67. 

In  terms  of  grain-consuming  animal  units,  the  gain  in  number  of  animals 
is  anticipated  to  be  mostly  in  hogs  and  poultry.     Some  increase  may  occur  in 
cattle  on  feed,  but  dairy  cattle  are  expected  to  continue  the  long  term  decline. 

The  January  1,  1966,  inventory  of  cattle  on  farms  totaled  106.6  million 
head,  a  decrease  of  0.6  million  from  1965~-the  first  decline  in  the  total  herd 
size  since  1957*  Most  of  the  decline  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  dairy  animals. 
Beef -type  cattle  on  farms  on  January  1  totaled  8l.4  million  head,  0.9  million 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  2.2  million  above  2  years  ago.  This  slow  upward 
trend  of  the  last  2  years  followed  the  sharp  rise  from  59 •  2  million  in  1959  to 
79 •!  million  in  1964,    The  downtrend  in  dairy  animals  has  been  accompanied  by 
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a  steady  upward  trend  in  feeding  rates.  Grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  daily 
per  milk  cow  on  February  1,  the  last  reporting  date,  was  10.2  pounds,  h  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  and  20  percent  above  the  I96O-6U  average. 

Hog  feeding  during  the  remainder  of  1966  is  expected  to  expand  over  year- 
earlier  levels  since  producers  are  increasing  farrowings  in  response  to  favor- 
able hog  prices  of  recent  months.    The  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  in  the 
10  Corn  Belt  States  on  March  1  was  1  percent  above  March  1,  I965.    A  9  percent 
increase  is  in  prospect  for  March-May  farrowings  which  would  be  fed  for  slaugh- 
ter in  the  second  half  of  this  year.     Producers  reported  plans  to  farrow  8  per- 
cent more  sows  in  June-August  over  the  number  farrowed  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  current  feeding  year  (ending  September  30 )  poultry  output  is 
expected  to  rise  sharply,  making  up  much  of  the  expansion  in  grain -consuming 
animals .    Large  increases  are  expected  in  chickens  raised  for  flock  replacement 
and  in  broiler,  and  turkey  production. 

Prospects  for  1966 
Hay  Acreage 

Based  on  March  1  intentions,  farmers  will  cut  hay  from  67.2  million 
acres,  0.8  million  below  1965  ^m*  near  the  recent  5-yea.r  average.    Because  of 
the  larger  stocks  of  hay  on  hand,  some  reduction  in  acreage  is  indicated  for 
all  regions,  with  the  smallest  drop  being  anticipated  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Region.    This  region  has  had  the  longest  drought  of  record  and  hay  supplies  on 
January  1  were  well  below  average.    Farmers  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region  also 
reported  plans  to  expand  corn  silage  and  other  forage  crops.    If  acreage  plans 
of  producers  are  realized  and  yields  are  average --allowing  for  trend--1966  hay 
production  would  total  around  121  million  tons,  about  3  million  below  last 
year's  record  crop. 

CURRENT  SITUATION 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Lower 
Than  in  196^-65 

Feed  grain  prices  averaged  about  3  percent  lower  during  October-March 
1965-66  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  196^-65  feeding  year,  due  principally  to 
the  much  larger  1965  production.    In  January  and  February,  the  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  was  close  to  that  of  a  year  earlier,  but  the 
decline  in  March  brought  prices  to  3«5  percent  below  March  1965.    The  larger 
supply  of  "free"  feed  grains  will  limit  any  further  seasonal  advances  in  feed 
grain  prices  and  they  are  expected  to  average  below  a  year  earlier  this  spring 
and  summer. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  corn  reached  a  seasonal  low  of 
98  cents  in  November  then  rose  more  than  seasonally  to  $1.14  in  January  and 
$1.15  in  February.    Despite  the  record  crop,  market  receipts  of  corn  were  12 
percent  below  a  year  earlier  during  October-February,  contributing  to  the 
rise  in  prices.    In  January  and  February,  corn  prices  in  many  areas  were  at 
or  a  little  above  the  CCC  sale  price  for  corn  sold  against  the  certificate 
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pool.    The  minimum  sale  price  this  year  is  "based  on  the  loan  rate  of  $1.05  plus 
a  loading-in  charge  of       cents  for  October  plus  H\  cents  per  month  for  storage 
charges  beginning  with  November  19^5 •    Thus,  the  national  average  minimum  sale 
price  for  March  would  be  $l.l6  3/^  per  bushel.     The  average  price  received  by- 
farmers  for  corn  declined  to  $1.12  per  bushel  in  March,  nearly  5  cents  below 
national  average  minimum  CCC  sale  price  and  6  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Sales  of  corn  by  CCC  were  relatively  heavy  in  January  and  February,  but  declin- 
ed in  March.    The  much  larger  "free"  supply  of  corn  this  spring  than  a  year 
earlier  is  expected  to  hold  corn  prices  somewhat  below  a  year  earlier  this 
spring  and  summer  and  also  below  the  minimum  CCC  sale  price. 

Sorghum  grain  prices  have  advanced  less  than  seasonally  since  last  fall 
and  have  also  been  below  average  in  relation  to  corn.    The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  rose  from  $1.7^  per  cwt.  in  October  to  $1.80  in  February, 
then  declined  to  $1.78  per  cwt.  in  March.    The  March  average  was  15  cents  lower 
than  a  year  earlier  and  also  well  below  the  minimum  CCC  sale  price  of  $1.9^  per 
cwt.  for  March. 

Oat  prices  have  been  slightly  lower  so  far  during  1 96 5-66  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  advanced  to  about  65  cents  per 
bushel  in  February  and  March  when  they  were  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Barley  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  have  advanced  more  than  seasonally  since  last 
summer.    The  U.S.  average  price  of  $1.06  per  bushel  in  March  was  9  cents  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  well  above  the  I965  loan  rate  of  80  cents  per  bushel. 
Barley  prices  are  again  much  above  average  in  relation  to  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  this  year. 

Livestock-feed  Price  Ratios 
Continue  Favorable 

Livestock- feed  price  ratios  were  much  more  favorable  for  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  during  the  first  half  of  1965-66  than  in  the  2  previous  years 
The  favorable  ratios  this  year  are  due  largely  to  a  marked  increased  in  prices 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  during  the  past  year.    During  October-March 
prices  of  meat  animals  averaged  33  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  dairy- 
products  were  up  h  percent,  and  poultry  and  eggs  were  l6  percent  higher. 
During  this  same  period,  feed  grain  prices  averaged  3  percent  lower  and  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  all  feed  purchased  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

The  sharp  increase  in  hog  prices  in  the  past  year  has  resulted  in  a  very 
favorable  hog-corn  price  ratio.  The  hog-corn  ratio,  based  on  prices  received 
by  farmers,  average  23.2  during  October-March  this  year,  much  higher  than  the 
13.6  in  the  same  period  of  last  year  or  the  1955-6*1-  average  of  1^.5.  The  beef 
steer-corn  price  ratio  averaged  about  22.0  for  the  6  months,  based  on  Chicago 
prices;  this  was  also  above  both  a  year  earlier  and  the  10  year  average  of 
20. k  (table  8). 

Feed  prices  also  have  been  a  little  more  favorable  than  average  in 
relation  to  prices  received  for  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry.    The  milk-feed  price 
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Table  6  .--Feed  grains:     Prices  at  specified  markets,  by  weeks, 
January-March,  1965  ani^  19&6  l/ 


Week 
ended 

Corn,  Yellow 

Oats,  No.  2 
Minneapolis 

Barley,  No.  3 
Minneapolis 

Milo, 
Kansas 

No.  2 
City 

19  5 

1966 

1965 

1966 

1965  : 

1966 

1965  ; 

1966 

No.  2  : 

Wo.  3  : 

no,  e:  : 

No.  3 

Dol. 

Dol. 

TV\1 
VOJL  • 

LOX  • 

DOl. 

DOl . 

DOl . 

Dol . 

1X)X  ■ 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

bu. 

DU. 

DU  • 

DU  • 

V,  , 

DU. 

DU . 

DU  . 

DU  • 

cvrfc  • 

cvb  • 

January 

7 

1.29 

1.2o 

-L  • 

.72 

<ft 
.DO 

l.dU 

1-33 

0  in 

1  Q7 

i.y  ( 

14 

1.28 

1.26 

AO1* 

1  Pft 

.71 

.69 

1.20 

1.33 

£-  •  XU 

i  q£ 

X  •  yO 

21 

1.28 

1.26 

J-OJ 

J-o' 

.69 

.69 

1.22 

I.36 

o  i  n 

1 

X  •  yO 

28 

1.30 

1.2o 

.09 

.09 

1 .  dL 

1  oft 

1.30 

Oil 

0  nn 

February 

4 

1.32 

1.29 

1.32 

1.29 

•69 

.69 

1.23 

1.39 

2.12 

2.01 

11 

1.31 

1.29 

1.33 

1.30 

.68 

.70 

1.25 

1.38 

2.11 

2.00 

18 

1.31 

1.28 

x. 

.68 

•  70 

1.24 

1.37 

Oil 

0  nn 

c.  *  UU 

25 

1.30 

1.28 

1.30 

1.26 

.68 

.68 

1.25 

1.38 

2.11 

1.99 

March 

k 

1.31 

1.28 

1.27 

1.24 

•  70 

•69 

1.23 

1.36 

2.12 

1.96 

11 

1.33 

1.31 

1.27 

1.23 

.69 

.70 

1.23 

1.38 

2.11 

1.95 

18 

1.34 

1.32 

1.24 

.68 

.69 

1.22 

1.37 

2.11 

1.95 

25 

1-35 

1.33 

1.32 

1.26 

.68 

.68 

1.23 

1.34 

2.11 

1.93 

l/  Weekly  average  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales. 


Table   7 . — Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  per  ton,  by  weeks, 
January-March,  I965  and  1966  l/ 


Period 

Soybean  meal, 
hh  percent 
protein, 
Decatur 

Cottonseed 
meal,  hi 
percent 
protein, 
Memphis 

Meat  meal, 
50  percent 
protein , 
Chicago 

Fish  meal, 
60  percent 

protein, 
Buffalo  2/ 

Gluten  feed, 
21  percent 
protein, 
Chicago 

Wheat 
middlings, 
Minneapolis 

I965  :  1966 

1965  :  1966 

1965  :  1966 

1965  :  1966 

1965  :  1966 

1965  :  1966 

January 


February 


March 


h 
11 

18 
25 
1 
8 
15 
22 
1 
8 

15 

22 

29 


Dol. 

66.50 
67.50 
68.75 
69.OO 
70.50 
71.00 
69.OO 
69.50 
69.OO 
69-75 
68.75 
67.50 
67.50 


Dol. 

74.00 
78.00 
81.00 
82.00 
79.50 
77.50 
77.00 
75.25 
72.25 

71.75 
72.00 
71.50 
70.25 


Dol. 

61.00 
60.00 
61.50 
59-00 
60.00 
60.00 
58.00 
58.00 
56.OO 
57.50 
57-00 
56.50 
57.50 


Dol. 

67.OO 
70.00 
70.00 
71.00 
71.00 
72.00 
72.00 
72.00 
70.00 
70.00 
69.OO 
68.00 
66.00 


Dol. 

78.75 
77.50 
76.25 
76.25 
77.50 
77.50 
77.50 
77.50 
76.25 
75.00 

73.75 
72.50 
72.50 


Dol. 

101.25 
108.75 
112.50 
125.00 
125.00 
115.00 
110.00 
110.00 

105.00 
101.25 
95.00 
92.50 
96.25 


Dol. 

144.00 
1U4.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 
144.00 


Dol. 

176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
176.00 
171.00 
171.00 


Dol. 

47.00 
45.00 
44.00 
43.00 
4L.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
4L.00 
41.00 
4o.oo 
39.00 
39.00 


Dol. 

47.00 
1+7. 00 
47.00 
49.00 
51.00 
51.00 
51.00 
53.00 
53.00 
51.00 
50.00 
49.00 
47.00 


Dol. 

42.00 

^3.50 

40.50 

36.50 
35.00 
37.00 
37.00 
39.00 

hO.  50 
40.50 
38.50 
38.OO 
hO.  50 


Dol. 

43.00 
41.50 
43.00 
47.50 
48.00 
48.00 
48.50 
46.50 
40.00 
39.00 
39.00 
39.50 
41.00 


l/  Wholesale  prices,  bulk,  except  fish  meal  which  are  bagged  basis.  Prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each 
week. 

2/  F.o.b.  seaboard. 
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Table  8  . — Livestock,  poultry  and  milk-feed  price  ratios,  by  months, 
1955-64  and  1960-64  averages  and  1962-66 


Year 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

Mar. : 

Apr.  : 

May  : 

June : 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept.: 

Oct.  : 

Nov. : 

Dec.  : 

Av. 
1/ 

Hog- 

•corn  price  ratios. 

United  States  2/ 

Average 
1955-64 

14.7 

14.6 

14.5 

14.2 

13.9 

14.2 

14.4 

14.7 

14.6 

15.0 

15.2 

14.6 

14.5 

1962 
1963 
196  k 
1965 
1966  3/ 

17.4 
15.0 

13-1 
13.4 

23.9 

17-1 
14.0 
13.2 
14.0 
23.7 

16.4 
13.0 
12.8 
13.8 
21.4 

15.7 
12.5 
12.3 

13-7 

14.8 
13.1 
12.3 
16.0 

15.4 

13.9 
12.8 
18.1 

16.3 
14.4 
14.3 
18.9 

17.2 
14.0 
14.1 
20.2 

17-4 
12.8 
13.8 
I8.7 

16.3 
14.1 

13.7 
21.6 

17.3 
13.9 
13.5 
23.7 

15.7 
12.7 
13.0 
24.8 

16.4 
13.6 
13-2 
18.1 

Beef  steer-corn  price  ratios,  Chicago  basis  4/ 

Average 
1955-64 

20.9 

20.3 

20.3 

19.8 

18.8 

18.6 

19.2 

20.0 

20.7 

22.0 

22.4 

21.4 

20.4 

1962 
1963 

I964 

1965 
1966  3/ 

24.0 
22.8 
18.4 
18.9 
20.6 

24.2 
20.7 
17.7 
18.3 
21.4 

24.1 
19.2 
17.6 
18.2 
23-1 

24.0 

19.5 
17.0 
18.8 

22.3 
I8.3 
15.9 
19.5 

21.9 

17.5 
17.0 
20.4 

23.4 
18.6 
19.0 

20.1 

25.4 
18.5 
19.9 
21.2 

26.7 
17.7 
20.4 
21.0 

26.6 
20.3 
20.6 
22.3 

27.8 
20.3 
20.8 
23.2 

25.5 
18.6 

19.1 
21.7 

2U.7 
19-3 
18.6 
20.3 

Milk-feed  price  ratios. 

United 

States 

5/ 

Average 
I955-6 4 

1.44 

1.40 

I.36 

1.30 

1.26 

1.24 

1.30 

1.36 

1.45 

1.52 

1-55 

1.51 

1.39 

1962 

1963 
1964 

1965 
1966  3/ 

1.50 
1.40 
1.42 
1.45 
1.49 

1.47 
1.37 
1.39 
1.42 
1.48 

1.43 
1.33 
1.36 
I.38 
1.48 

1.32 
1.28 
1.30 
1.33 

1.28 
1.26 
1.26 
1.28 

1.27 

1.24 
1.25 
1.27 

1.31 
1.29 
1.30 
1.31 

1.37 
1.34 
1.35 
1.37 

1.43 
1.40 
1.43 
1.46 

1.47 
1.45 
1.50 
1.52 

1.46 
1.48 

1.51 
I.56 

1.43 
1.45 
1.48 
1.53 

l.4o 
1.36 
1.38 
1.41 

Egg-feed  price  ratios. 

United 

States 

6/ 

Average 
1960-64 

10.6 

10.4 

10.1 

9-6 

8.9 

8.8 

9-3 

10.0 

10.6 

11.1 

11.2 

10.9 

10.1 

1962 

1963 
19o4 

1965 
1966  3/ 

10.6 
10.6 
10.8 

9.1 
10,8 

10.8 
10.7 
10.0 

8.9 

11.8 

9.9 
10.3 
9-7 
9.0 
11.9 

9-3 
9.2 

8.9 
9-5 

8.5 
8.4 

8.5 
8.5 

8.3 
8.4 

8.9 
8.6 

8.6 
8.8 
9-3 
9-1 

9.6 
9-4 
10.2 
9-8 

10.6 
10.2 
10.2 
10.5 

10.7 
10.1 
10.1 

10.9 

10.8 
10.3 

10.0 
11.2 

10.6 
10.1 
9.6 
12.0 

9.9 
9.7 
9.7 
9.8 

Broiler-feed  price 

ratios 

7/ 

Average 
1960-64 

3-3 

3-5 

3-4 

3-2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

1962 

1963 
1964 

1965 
1966  3/ 

3.5 
3.0 

2.9 
3.0 
3.4 

3.0 
3.3 
2.9 
3.1 
3.3 

3.5 
3-2 
3.0 
3.2 
3.6 

3-1 
3.2 
2.8 
3-1 

3-1 
3.1 
2.9 
3.2 

3.1 
3-0 

2.9 
3-2 

3.2 
3-0 
3-1 
3-2 

3-3 
3.0 
3-1 
3.1 

3-5 
2.9 
3.1 
3-1 

3.2 
2.9 

3.0 
3.0 

3.0 
3.0 
3-0 
3.1 

3.0 
2.8 
2.8 

3-0 

3.3 
3.0 
3.0 
3.1 

hog,  liveweight,  based  on  local  market  prices.    3/  Preliminary.    4/  Bushels  of  No.  3  Yellow  Corn 
equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  "Beef  steers  from  the  Corn  Belt,  sold  out  of  first  hands  at 
Chicago  for  slaughter,  all  grades."    $J  Pounds  of  feed  equivalent  in  value  to  one  pound  of  whole- 
sale milk.    6/  Pounds  of  poultry  ration  equivalent  in  value  at  local  farm  markets  to  one  dozen 
eggs,    jj  Number  pounds  of  broiler-growing  mash  equal  in  value  to  one  pound  of  broiler,  liveweight. 
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ratios  averaged    1.51    during  October-March,  a  little  above  the  1.46  last  year 
when  the  ratio  was  near  the  10-year  average.    An  increase  of  31  percent  in  egg 
prices  and  11  percent  in  broiler  prices  for  January-March  this  year  over  last 
resulted  in  much  more  favorable  feed  price  ratios  for  poult rymen,  than  a  year 
earlier. 

High-protein  Feed  Prices 
Highest  Since  1951-52 

Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  in  the  first  half  of  1965-66  have  been 
influenced  by  a  strong  domestic  and  export  demand,  slightly  larger  supplies  of 
oilseed  meals  for  domestic  use,  but  smaller  supplies  of  animal  proteins.  Dur- 
ing October-March,  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  high-protein  feeds  averaged 
128  percent  of  the  1957-59  base,    11  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  highest  for  that  period  since  1951-52.    From  October  to  February  the  index 
rose  about  9  percent,  then  lost  some  of  this  gain  in  March.     During  October- 
March  prices  of  animal  protein  feeds  were  27  percent  higher  than  in  that  per- 
iod of  1964-65,  grain  proteins    8    percent,  and  oilseed  meals  about  9  percent. 
The  favorable  returns  from  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  have  been  important  in 
supporting  high-protein  feed  prices  this  year.     Prices  of  animal  protein  feeds, 
which  have  been  in  reduced  supply  this  year,  are  expected  to  continue  relative- 
ly high  this  spring  and  summer. 

The  price    of  44-percent  soybean  meal  at  Decatur  averaged  $74.30  per  ton 
during  October-March,  9  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    After  advancing 
from  $70.80  per  ton  in  October  to  $78.80  in  January,  the  Decatur  price  declined 
to    $71.50    per  ton  in  March.    Prices  of  other  major  oilseed  meals  also  have 
averaged  higher  so  far  this  year  than  in  1964-65.     During  October-March,  cotton- 
seed meal  at  Memphis  averaged    $66.20    per  ton,  $6.20  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1964-65.    Average  prices  for  linseed  meal,  peanut  meal,  and  copra 
meal  have  all  been  more  than  $10.00  per  ton  above  a  year  earlier.    Meat  meal 
prices  have  advanced  sharply  during  the  past  year,  averaging  nearly  $100.00  per 
ton,  during  October-March,  about  $21.00  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  1964-65. 
Moderate  increases  have  occurred  in  prices  of  the  grain  protein  feeds. 

High-protein  Feed  Consumption 
Up  From  Last  Year 

The  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  available  for  feeding  in  1965-66,  in 
terms  of  44-percent  soybean  meal,  is  expected  to  total  about  16.9  million  tons, 
3  percent  above  a  year  earlier.     The  larger  output  of  soybean  meal  and  grain 
protein  feeds  will  more  than  offset  the  prospective  smaller  supplies  of  animal 
protein.    During  October-February,  feeding  of  soybean  meal  was  4  percent  above 
a  year  earlier.     Total  production  of  gluten  feed  and  meal,  distillers'  and 
brewers'  dried  grains--the  grain  proteins--was  10  percent  larger.  Combined 
feeding  of  the  other  major  oilseed  meals  probably  will  not  change  materially 
from  last  year's  level.     Production  of  meat  meal  and  tankage,  practically  all 
of  which  is  consumed  domestically,  was  slightly  smaller  in  October-February 
this  year  than  last. 

The  number  of  high-protein  consuming  animal  units  fed  in  1965-66  is  now 
estimated  at  about  148.4  million,  2  percent  above  the  number  fed  in  1964-65- 
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The  total  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  available  for  feeding,  in  1 965-66 
is  estimated  to  he  up  only  about  3  percent  resulting  in  a  feeding  rate  of  only 
a  shade  more  than  last  year.    This  also  would  be  only  slightly  above  the  stable 
level  of  225-227  pounds  per  unit  of  the  past  h  years. 

Soybean  meal  production  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  12.7  million 
tons  l.k  million  above  output  in  I96U-65.    The  quantity  for  feeding  is  expected 
to  total  around  9-8    million  tons,  up  about  5  or  6  percent  from  the  past  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  very  strong  foreign  demand,  much  of  the  heavier  supplies  are 
being  exported—especially  to  Western  Europe.    During  October -February  soybean 
meal  exports  amounted  to  1,303,000  tons,  a  half  more  than  the  quantity  shipped 
in  that  period  a  year  earlier.     Exports  of  soybean  meal  have  set  record-highs 
in  each  of  the  past  k  years.     Exports  in  the  present  feeding  year  are  expected 
to  exceed  last  year's  2,036,000  tons  by  around  30  to  35  percent. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  FISH  MEAL  SUPPLIES  AND 
PRICES  -  U.  S.  AND  FOREIGN  l/ 

U.  S.  Fish  Meal  Supply- 
Falls  Sharply  in  1965 

After  rapidly  expanding  from  1958  to  1964,  U.S.  supplies  of  fish  meal — 
including  meal  equivalent  of  solubles --available  for  feeding  dropped  sharply  in 
1965*    The  supply  (domestic  production  and  imports)  of  575,000  for  the  calendar 
year  1965  was  down  about  a  fifth  from  1964  but  near  the  1959-63  average  (table 
9).    The  sharp  drop  in  imports—down  from  44-1,000  tons  in  I96U  to  around  273,000 
tons  in  1 965- -accounted  for  most  of  the  reduction.     Domestic  production 
generally  had  trended  upward  from  313,000  tons  in  I958  to  375,000  in  1962. 
Since  that  date  however,  smaller  catches  of  fish- -particularly  Menhaden--has 
resulted  in  fish  meal  production  falling  to  282,000  in  1964  the  lowest  level  in 
more  than  10  years.     However,  production  in  I965  rose  7  percent  from  196k, 
largely  due  to  increased  Menhaden  catches  in  the  Gulf.    The  fishing  season  be- 
gins in  April  and,  based  on  early  indications,  total  U.S.  fish  meal  production 
this  year  may  not  change  materially  from  the  I965  level. 

Fish  meal  supplies  in  1965  in  each  of  3  major  coastal  areas  also  were  down 
from  I96U.    The  I965  Atlantic  Coastal  area  supply  was    253,000    tons,  down  a 
fifth  from  a  year  earlier,  and  the  lowest  since    I96I.      The  smaller  supply  in 
this  area  was  almost  entirely  due  to  a  34  percent  drop  in  imports .  Production 
of  fish  meal  from  catches  out  of  the  Atlantic  has  trended  downward  from  the 
near  200, 000- ton-level  in  1961  and  I962  to  around  125,000  or  130,000  tons  in 
1964  and  I965. 

Supplies  in  the  Gulf  Coastal  area  have  moved  up  sharply  in  recent  years 
as  a  result  of  an  increased  domestic  catch  from  the  Gulf  and  larger  imports 
into  Gulf  ports.     However,  the  1965  supply  was  down  a  fifth  from  a  year 
earlier  since  imports  of  68,000  tons  were  about  50  percent  below  1964.  Annual 
production  of  fish  meal  from  the  Gulf  sharply  expanded  to  over  100,000  tons  in 

1/    Brings  to  date  part  of  "Fish  Meal  Supply  and  Price  Trends",  published  in 
the  Feed  Situation.  February  1963. 
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Table    9. — Fish  meal:     Production,  imports  and  supplies,  by  coastal  areas, 
United  States,  calendar  years,  average  1959-&3,  annual  1958-65  i/ 


Coastal 
area 

Average  : 
1959-63  : 

1958  ; 

1959  ; 

i960  ; 

1961  ; 

1962  ; 

1963  ; 

1964  : 
2/  : 

1965 
2/  3/ 

1,000 
tons 

1  aaa 

1  ,uuu 
tons 

n  aaa 
±,UUU 

tons 

i  aaa 
J_,UUU 

tons 

X  ,  UUU 

tons 

T  AAA 
J.,  UUU 

tons 

T  AAA 

1,UUU 

tons 

1  AAA 
1,UUU 

tons 

T  AAA 

1,UUU 
tons 

Atlantic 
Production 
Imports  hj 

194.0 

r~  rr  0 

55.2 

192.9 
lb. 3 

237.8 

JO  .  O 

186.3 
19 -7 

203.0 
30.3 

198.4 
59.5 

144.4 
123.9 

125.6 
±00 .  <± 

129.3 

1  O  J 1  O 

Total  supply 

249.2 

209.2 

274.6 

206.0 

239.3 

257.9 

268.3 

313.8 

253.3 

Gulf 

Production 
Imports 

113.8 
72.9 

56.4 
^.2 

96.3 
49.3 

100.8 

Ol  T 

118.4 

131.4 

fi£  0 
00 .  d 

122.3 

113.9 

137.2 

130.5 

£P:  a 
00 .0 

Total  supply 

186.7 

99.6 

145.6 

132.5 

189.1 

217-6 

248.8 

251.1 

198.5 

Pacific 

Production 
Imports 

1(8.1 
84.5 

63.9 

40.9 

55.1 
44.6 

52.1 
58.1 

45.5 
97.7 

44.8 
96.0 

42.9 
126.0 

42.4 
115.6 

42.6 
81.2 

Total  supply 

132.6 

10k. Q 

99-7 

110.2 

143.2 

140.8 

168.9 

158.0 

123.8 

Total  U.  S. 
Production 
Imports 

355-9 
212.6 

313.2 
100.  4 

389.2 
130.7 

339-2 
IO9.5 

366.9 
204.7 

374.6 
241.7 

309.6 
376.4 

281.9 
441.0 

302.4 
273.2 

Supply 

568.5 

413.6 

519.9 

448.7 

571.6 

616.3 

686.0 

722.9 

575-6 

1/  Includes  solubles  converted  to  dry  weight  equivalent. 

2/  Imports  in  1964  and  1965  include  small  quantities  of  fish  scrap. 

3/  Preliminary. 

4/  Includes  quantities  unloaded  at  ports  located  on  or  near  the  Great  Lakes. 


Production  data  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  Interior;  Imports  from  the  Bureau 
of  Census. 


Table  10. — Fish  meal:     Imports  into  the  United  States  by  countries 
of  origin,  calendar  years,  average  1959-63 ,  annual  1958-65  l/ 


Country 

Average  : 
1959-63  : 

1958  ; 

1959  : 

i960  ; 

1961  ; 

1962  ; 

1963  ; 

1964  : 
2/  : 

1965 
2/  3/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Peru 

136.7 

30.0 

38.6 

49.8 

135.9 

174.3 

284.8 

348.6 

210.6 

Canada 

40.7 

28.5 

39-5 

31.0 

38.6 

42.8 

51.8 

55-2 

44.6 

Republic  of 

South  Africa 

10.6 

7.4 

9-8 

6.3 

13.3 

10.9 

12.6 

19.1 

5.1 

Chile 

13-1 

6.7 

4.7 

17.7 

11.9 

8.3 

22.9 

12.9 

5-7 

Angola 

4.2 

17-3 

18.6 

•  5 

1.5 

.6 

1-9 

2.5 

Norway 

.9 

1.2 

1.2 

.1 

1.6 

1.4 

.1 

Other 

:  6.4 

9-3 

18.3 

4.2 

3.8 

2.3 

3.3 

4.6 

Total 

212.6 

100.4 

130.7 

109.5 

204.7 

241.7 

376.4 

441.0 

273.2 

l/  Includes  solubles  converted  to  dry  weight  equivalent. 
2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  fish  scrap. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
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I96I,  and  since  has  remained  at  well  over  that  mark.    The  I965  production  of 
130,000  tons  was  up  15  percent  from  the  year  before  and  near  the  record  output 
in  1962. 

In  the  Pacific  Coastal  area,  fish  meal  supplies  rose  rather  sharply  in 
recent  years  but  in  1965  fell  22  percent  from  I96U.    Again,  much  of  the  drop 
was  due  to  a  sharp  decrease  in  imports.    Production  in  I965  totaled  43,000 
tons,  virtually  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

Countries  Exporting  Fish  Meal 
to  the  United  States 

In  a  relatively  short  span  of  years,  Peru  has  become  the  principal 
foreign  supplier  of  U.  S.  fish  meal.    This  has  been  due  to  the  substantial 
expansion  in  Peruvian  fish  meal  production,  thus,  providing  readily  available 
supplies  to  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries.    The  rate  of  increase  in  U.  S. 
total  fish  meal  imports  during  the  past  8  years  practically  parallels  the  rise 
in  imports  from  Peru.    Peruvian  shipments  to  the  United  States  accounted  for 
about  30  percent  of  total  U.  S.  imports  in  1958  and  1959  >  but  since  1963  have 
made  up  more  than  three-fourths  of  total  U.  S.  imports.    Last  year,  210,600 
tons  were  imported  from  Peru.    Down  two-fifths  from  1964,  the  shipments  reflec- 
ted most  of  the  decrease  in  total  imports.    Canada  is  the  second  largest  foreign 
supplier  of  U.  S.  fish  meal  imports,  while  Chile  and  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  account  for  most  of  the  remainder.    Shipments  from  these  3  countries  in 
I965  also  were  down  substantially  from  1964. 

Despite  the  increase  in  fish  meal  production  during  recent  years  in 
most  fish  meal  exporting  countries,  it  seems  likely  that  U.  S.  requirements 
for  foreign  meal  over  the  next  few  years  will  largely  depend  on  shipments  from 
South  American  countries — especially  Peru.    Countries  other  than  Peru  which 
have  been  expanding  fish  meal  production  include  Japan,  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  Norway,  Chile,  USSR,  Iceland,  and  Denmark.    Japan  and  USSR  have 
expanded  fishing  to  meet  their  own  requirements.    Peru  along  with  other  coun- 
tries, has  increased  production  to  meet  expanded  demand  in  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe . 

Exports  and  Imports  of 
Fish  Meal  by  Countries 

Many  of  the  major  fish  meal  producing  countries  generally  expanded  both 
production  and  exports  during  1960-64.    During  1965?  however,  reduced  produc- 
tion resulted  in  a  decrease  in  exports  from  a  number  of  these  countries. 
Peruvian  exports  dropped  11  percent  from  196^  to  1965--down  to  1,389,000  tons 
(table  11).    Along  with  Peru,  exports  from  South  and  Southwest  Africa,  Chile, 
Canada,  and  Angola  in  I965  were  down  from  the  I96U  levels.    With  the  exception 
of  the  African  areas,  production  was  down  in  1965  from  a  year  earlier  in  these 
countries.    Fish  meal  exports  by  Norway  and  Iceland  in  I965  were  up  from  1964, 
continuing  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  imports  of  fish  meal  by  most  other  princi- 
pal importing  countries  increased  from  1964  to  1965  despite  smaller  production 
in  some  of  the  principal  exporting  countries  and  the  relatively  higher  world 
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Table  11. — Fish  meal:    Exports  and  imports  by  specified  countries, 
calendar  years,  average  1959-63>  annual  1960-65 


Country 

Average 
1959-63 

i960 

:  I96I 

:      1962  : 

1963 

:  196h 

1965 
1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Exports 

Peru 

834 

571 

838  . 

1,175 

1,278 

1,562 

1,389 

South  and  Southwest  Africa 

180 

i4o 

187 

229 

236 

277 

248 

Norway 

106 

112 

142 

66 

llh 

201 

273 

Chile 

54 

27 

46 

80 

96 

162 

70 

Iceland 

76 

60 

78 

77 

115 

139 

145 

Denmark 

60 

35 

47 

68 

7h 

77 

76 

Canada 

46 

36 

hi 

48 

57 

63 

2/53 

Angola 

U6 

50 

56 

36 

31 

60 

3/38 

Imports 

West  Germany 

274 

213 

295 

366 

332 

h39 

hh8 

United  Kingdom 

245 

186 

258 

305 

310 

405 

398 

United  States 

213 

110 

205 

2h2 

376 

khl 

273 

Netherlands 

165 

150 

179 

190 

19h 

201 

2/174 

France 

64 

35 

66 

91 

Qh 

116 

109 

Japan 

4/46 

21 

26 

h2 

93 

113 

2/124 

Italy 

hi 

3^ 

3h 

5h 

68 

101 

96 

Belgium 

50 

55 

hh 

63 

57 

76 

3761 

Spain 

it/38 

10 

15 

h2 

8h 

45 

5/65 

l/  Preliminary.    2]  January-November.    3/  January-September,    hj  I96O-63  average.    jj/  January -June . 


Fats  and  Oils  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  12. — Prices  of  fish  meal  compared  with  prices  of  soybean  meal 

and  meat  meal,  1954-65  l/ 


Year 
beginning 
October 

Fishmeal, 
60  percent, 
Buffalo 

:    Soybean  meal,  : 
:      44  percent,  : 
:        solvent,  : 
:        Decatur  : 

Meat  meal, 
50  percent, 
Chicago 

:    Fish  meal  as  a 
:      Soybean  meal 

percentage  of: 
:      Meat  meal 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Average 

1954-63 

129.90 

59.20 

82.20 

219 

158 

1959-60 

109.35 

55.55 

71.80 

197 

152 

1960-61 

103.95 

60.60 

84.20 

172 

123 

1961-62 

126.20 

63.6O 

86.30 

198 

146 

1962-63 

129.50 

71.30 

93.70 

182 

138 

I963-64 

134.80 

71.00 

88.20 

190 

153 

1964-65 

151.90 

70.20 

83.90 

216 

181 

1964-65 

Oct. -Dec. 

143.50 

67.70 

81.10 

212 

177 

Jan. -Mar. 

144.00 

68.80 

76.20 

209 

I89 

Apr . -June 

151.70 

70.80 

81.30 

214 

187 

July-Sept . 

168.30 

73.60 

97-10 

229 

173 

1965-66 

Oct. -Dec. 

176.00 

72.60 

91.40 

242 

193 

Jan. 

176.00 

78.80 

119.90 

223 

157 

Feb. 

176.00 

77.30 

115.00 

228 

153 

Mar. 

174.00 

71.50 

98.00 

24,3 

178 

l/  Prices  are  wholesale.    Soybean  meal  and  meat  meal  are  bulk  basis;  fish  meal  bagged,  f.o.b.  seaboard. 
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price  of  meal.    In  1965?  West  Germany  was  the  largest  single  importer  of  fish 
meal,  receiving  nearly  i+50,000  tons.    Most  of  this  meal  is  being  used  in 
Germany's  rapidly  expanding  broiler  industry.    In  1965  the  United  Kingdom 
imported  398>000  tons,  down  slightly  from  the  year  before.    In  terms  of  volume, 
these  2  countries  are  the  major  importers  of  fish  meal  in  Western  Europe. 
The  Netherlands  has  imported  a  fairly  stable  level  of  nearly  200,000  tons  in 
the  past  3  to  k  years.    Although  taking  relatively  smaller  volumes,  other 
European  countries  have  been  sharply  expanding  their  imports  of  fish  meal 
since  i960.    Japan,  although  a  major  producer,  has  needed  to  increase  imports 
to  meet  domestic  requirements.    During  January- November  1965}  Japan  imported 
12^,000  tons  compared  with  113,000  for  all  of  I96U. 

Fish  Meal  Prices  Compared  with 
Soybean  Meal  and  Meat  Meal 

Because  of  its  high  protein  content  and  overall  nutritive  value,  good 
quality  fish  meal  is  sold  at  a  substantial  price  premium  over  other  high- 
protein  feeds.    Fish  meal  is  primarily  used  as  an  ingredient  in  poultry  and 
hog  rations.    Prices  of  soybean  meal  and  meat  meal,  other  important  protein 
feeds  for  hogs  and  poultry,  are  compared  with  fish  meal  prices  in  table  12. 

During  195^-63,  the  price  of  fish  meal  at  Buffalo  averaged  about  2.2 
times  the  price  of  soybean  meal  at  Decatur  and  about  1.6  times  the  price  of 
meat  meal  at  Chicago.    Fish  meal  prices  declined  relative  to  soybean  meal 
prices  during  the  late  1950' s  and  were  only  1.7  times  those  of  soybean  meal 
in  I96O-6I.    Fish  meal  prices  have  risen  sharply  in  the  past  2  years,  result- 
ing in  fish  meal  prices  being  relatively  higher  than  soybean  meal  since  mid- 
1965.    In  March,  the  price  of  fish  meal  was  2.k  times  that  of  soybean  meal, 
considerably  above  average.    Fish  meal  prices  also  were  substantially  below 
the  10-year  average  in  relation  to  meat  meal  during  the  early  1960's.    But,  a 
drop  in  meat  meal  prices,  coupled  with  the  higher  fish  meal  prices,  raised 
fish  meal  prices  to  1.8  times  those  of  meat  meal  in  196*4—65,  well  above 
average.    Fish  meal  prices  continued  above  average  in  relation  to  meat  meal 
in  1965-66,  although  the  relationship  has  varied  considerably  due  to  fluctu- 
ations in  meat  meal  prices. 

GOVERNMENT  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS 

Summary  of  the  Results  of  the 
I965  Feed  Grain  Program 

Farmers  participating  in  the  I965  Feed  Grain  Program  diverted  3^.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  feed  grains  to  soil-conserving  uses,  2.3  million  more  than  in 
1964  and  about  10  million  more  than  under  the  1963  Program.    A  total  of 
1,^27,000  farms  participated  in  the  program,  substantially  above  the  2  pre- 
ceding years,  and  made  up  ^+5  percent  of  all  farms  with  a  feed  grain  base. 
About  600,000  of  these  farms  diverted  their  entire  feed  grain  base. 

The  increase  in  the  acreage  diverted  in  1965  was  due  entirely  to  a 
broader  participation  in  the  program.    The  total  base  acreage  of  the  3  major 
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grains — corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley — in  the  program  rose  to  82.7  million 
acres,  9.2  million  more  than  in  196^.    In  1965?  farmers  diverted  k2  percent 
of  their  base  acreage,  a  little  below  the  kh  percent  in  196k  9  but  much  higher 
than  in  1963.    Feed  grain  acreage  planted  on  participating  farms  totaled  39.3 
million  acres,  about  k  million  more  than  in  196*4-,  but  2.3  million  less  than  2 
years  earlier.    This  increase  was  due  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  base 
acreage  on  participating  farms. 

The  I965  Program  provided  for  substitution  between  feed  grains  and  wheat 
for  the  first  time.    A  larger  acreage  of  wheat  was  seeded  on  feed  grain  base 
than  vice  versa.    Wheat  farmers  grew  about  3.^  million  acres  of  wheat  on  their 
feed  grain  base  acreage.    Most  of  this  was  wheat  seeded  on  barley  acreage  in 
the  Northern  Plains  and  Northwest.    A  considerable  acreage  of  wheat  was  grown 
on  sorghum  acreage  in  the  Midwest  and  Southern  Plains.    Wheat  farmers  also  grew 
about  258,000  acres  of  wheat  on  their  oat-rye  base,  making  a  total  of  over  3.6 
million  acres  of  wheat  grown  on  the  feed  grain  base  acreage.    On  the  other 
hand,  farmers  planted  only  about  kh69 000  acres  of  feed  grains  on  their  allotted 
wheat  acreage.    This  was  largely  in  the  Midwest  and  Southern  Plains  where 
farmers  found  it  profitable  to  switch  from  wheat  to  corn  and  grain  sorghum. 
These  comparisons  indicate  that  there  was  a  net  substitution  of  about  3.2 
million  acres  of  wheat  for  feed  grains. 

Total  payments  earned  by  farmers  participating  in  the  1965  Program  were 
well  above  those  of  earlier  years.    Farmers  earned  about  $951  million  in 
acreage  diversion  payments  and  $*t-31  million  for  price  support  payments  or  a 
total  of  $1,382  million.    This  was  more  than  $200  million  above  total  payments 
in  196*4-  and  more  than  $500  million  above  those  in  1963.    The  average  acreage 
diversion  payment  for  corn  was  $31.71  per  acre;  for  grain  sorghum,  $20.65; 
and  for  barley,  $12.23.    Acreage  diversion  payments  for  the  3  feed  grains 
averaged  $27.3^  per  acre,  about  the  same  as  in  196*+.    In  addition,  farmers 
received  an  average  price  support  payment  of  $11.22  per  acre  on  the  feed  grain 
acreage  planted  for  harvest,  about  $3.00  per  acre  more  than  in  I96U. 

Price  Support  Activity  Small  Again  This  Year 

The  quantity  of  feed  grains  going  under  price  support  during  1965-66 
has  been  comparatively  small,  despite  the  record  1965  production.     (Table  15). 
Through  February,  farmers  had  placed  9«5  million  tons  of  the  k  feed  grains 
under  price  support,  only  0.6  million  more  than  in  that  period  of  I96U-65  and 
much  less  than  the  large  volume  from  the  I96I  and  1962  crops.    The  loan  period 
in  most  areas  for  1965  crops  has  been  extended  1  to  2  months. 

Quantities  of  sorghum  grain,  oats,  and  barley  placed  under  support 
through  February  were  up  from  a  year  earlier  and  a  little  more  than  offset  the 
smaller  quantity  of  corn  going  under  support.    Eligible  farmers  have  until 
June  30  to  make  applications  for  corn  loans.    The  relationship  between  the 
loan  rate  and  the  farm  price  is  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  quantity 
placed  under  loan.    Corn  prices  are  well  above  the  loan  rate  this  spring  as 
was  the  case  in  1965.    Last  year,  only  15  million  bushels  were  put  under  price 
support  during  March-May. 
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Table  lU. — Corn  and  sorghum  grain:     CCC  sales  against  Feed  Grain  Program  certificate  pool, 

by  weeks,  January-March  1964-65  and  1965-66 


:      Weekly  sales 

Cumulative  l/ 

Weekly  sales 

Cumulative  l/ 

sales  value  2/ 

:  1964-65 

1965-66 

1964-65 

I965-66 

1964-65 

1965-66 

I964-65 

I965-66 

1964-65 

I965-66 

1,000 
bu. 

9,060 
19,419 
13,944 

8,353 
12,717 
16,299 
14,350 

9,934 
15,427 
11,272 

8,793 
5,834 


1,000 
bu. 

4,602 
15,502 
14,956 
18,177 
27,748 
22,448 
30,130 
37,062 

71,095 
23,070 

7,827 
10,718 


1,000 
bu. 

29,534 
48,953 
62,888 
71,246 
83,960 
100,258 
114,607 
124,541 
140,065 
151,335 
161,127 
165,961 


1,000 
bu. 

8,867 
24,369 
39,325 
57,502 
85,250 

107,699 
137,828 
174,890 
245,985 
269,055 
276,882 

287,599 


1,000 
bu. 

67 
34 
137 
1,043 
36 
4 

5 
1 

2 
4 


1,000 
bu. 


2 
5 
9 

459 
3 

56 
10 

3 


1,000 
bu. 

19,562 
19,595 
19,733 
20,775 
20,811 
20,815 
20,820 
20,821 
20,823 
20,826 
20,827 
20,827 


1.000 
bu. 

2,695 
2,695 
2,703 
2,720 
2,723 
2,732 
3,191 
3,194 
3,250 
3,260 
3,264 
3,264 


1,000 

56,184 

79,569 
96,338 
107,803 
122,815 
142,353 
159,721 
171,560 
189,994 
203,455 
214,075 

221,167 


1,000 
dol. 

15,097 
33,635 
52,330 
75,086 
110,934 
140,661 
178,356 
224,540 

305,909 
334,981 
344,567 
357,491 


l/  Accumulative  sales  beginning  July  for  sorghum  grain  and  October  for  corn. In  some  weeks  adjustments 
were  made  so  the  reported  weekly  sales  do  not  necessarily  add  to  the  cumulative  sales.  2/  Includes  sales 
value  of  barley.    Oats  could  not  be  sold  against  a  certificate  pool  after  June  30,  I963. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Table  15» — Feed  grains:     Quantities  placed  under  price  support,  1961-65  crops 


Season  total  for 

crops  of:  1/ 

:      Through  February  2/ 

Feed  grain 

Unit 

1961  : 

1962  : 

1963  : 

1964 

;  1964 

:  1965 

1  crop 

1  crop 

Corn 

Mil.  bu. 

658.6 

590.8 

395-3 

215.7 

200.6 

196.9 

Oats 

Mil.  bu. 

20.6 

32.0 

38.9 

42.6 

39.6 

41.7 

Barley 

Mil.  bu. 

44.2 

39-9 

28.2 

14.7 

14.7 

16.0 

Sorghum  grain 

Mil.  bu. 

196.3 

219.4 

141.4 

82.7 

82.5 

105.1 

Total 

Mil.  tons 

25.3 

24.2 

16.3 

9.4 

8.9 

9.5 

purchase  agreement  deliveries  for  1964  crops.    2/  Placed  under  loan  only.    For  I965  crops,  the  loan 
period  in  most  areas  has  been  extended  to  February  28  for  sorghum  grain;  March  31  for  oats  and  barley; 
and  June  30  for  corn. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

Table  16. — Feed  grains:     Receipts  at  primary  markets,  February,  average 
1959-63,  1963,  1964,  I965  and  October-February  1965-66 


February 


1965-66 


Item 

Average ' 
1959-63: 

1963  : 

1964  : 

1965  : 

October : 

November: 

December: 

January: 

February 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Corn,  13  markets  l/ 
Oats,  13  markets  ij 
Barley,  4  markets  2/ 

39,170 
4,843 
12,083 

38,673 
3,739 
13,640 

29,439 
3,329 
14,739 

30,910 
2,412 
12,741 

19,792 
9,346 
13,706 

66,065 
4,509 
12,507 

36,443 
4,269 
12,611 

28,373 
4,644 
11,552 

31,543 
6,230 
11,081 

l/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Wichita  and  Toledo.    2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
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CCC  Uncommi  tted  Inventory 
of  Corn  Down  Sharply 

CCC  "uncommitted"  corn  inventory  has  been  reduced  this  spring  to  the 
lowest  level  in  several  years.    The  "uncommitted"  inventory  is  the  quantity  of 
corn  remaining  in  CCC  ownership  after  deduction  of  that  which  has  been  commit- 
ted for  sale  or  otherwise  obligated.    On  March  25,  operating  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  reported  the  "uncommitted" 
inventory  at  188  million  bushels,  compared  with  about  522  million  on  October  1 
and  633  million  on  April  1,  196^.    This  sharp  drop  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  heavy  sales  coupled  with  the  relative  small  deliveries  of  I963  and  1964 
corn  to  CCC.    Depending  on  the  final  outcome  of  1965  corn  placed  under  loan, 
total  stocks  owned  by  CCC  and  under  loan  at  the  close  of  1ne  marketing  year 
could  be  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  early  1950* s. 


Table  17* — Corn:    Commodity  Credit  Corporation  uncommitted  inventory, 

by  quarters,  1964-65  and  I965-66  l/ 


1964-65  ; 

1965-66 

Date  : 

2/  ■. 

Commer- 

:  CCC 

Total 

Commer-  : 

CCC  : 

Total 

:  cial 

:  bins 

:      cial  : 

bins  : 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

October  1  : 

:  37^ 

415 

814 

214 

308 

522 

January  1 

:  37^ 

418 

792 

205 

299 

504 

April  1 

:  251 

382 

633 

2/  0 

2/188 

2/188 

July  1 

:  148 

329 

477 

Xj  Total  CCC  stocks  minus  quantities  sold  or  otherwise  obligated. 2/  For 
week  ending  nearest  to  1st  of  month.    2/  March  25. 


Compiled  from  operating  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  published  weekly  in  Grain  Market  News.  C&MS,  USDA. 

CCC  Sales  o£  Feed  Grains 
Increase  Sharply 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  of  feed  grains  increased  sharply  in 
January-March  as  corn  prices  rose  above  the  minimum  CCC  selling  price.  From 
October  1  through  March  25,  sales  of  feed  grains  totaled  14.4  million  tons, 
nearly  two-thirds  more  than  was  sold  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1964-65,  on 
the  basis  of  weekly  operating  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.    Most  of  this  increase  in  sales  has  occurred  since  January 
1,  particularly  in  sales  of  corn.    Corn  sales  totaled  around  34  million  bushels 
during  October-December  I965.    They  then  increased  sharply  in  early  1966  to  a 
total  of  330  million  bushels  from  January  1  through  March  25,  178  million  more 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year.    Of  the  total  sales,  308  million  bushels  were 
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sold  into  the  domestic  market  with  56  million  going  into  exports.     Sales  of 
corn  by  CCC  against  the  1965  certificate  pool  have  totaled  288  million  bushels 
since  October  1,  the  heaviest  since  1962-63. 

Sorghum  grain  sales  by  CCC  since  October  1  amounted  to  139  million 
bushels,  more  than  double  those  of  a  year  earlier.     Practically  all  of  the 
sorghum  grain  sales  were  destined  for  export.      Although  comprising  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  feed  grains  sold,  oat  and  barley  sales  since  July  1  were 
above  year-earlier  levels. 

In  contrast  to  corn,  sales  of  sorghum  grain  against  the  certificate  pool 
have  been  the  lowest  since  the  beginning  of  the  certificate  pool  program  in 
I96I.    Through  March  25,  a  little  over  3  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grain  had 
been  sold  against  the  pool  with  most  of  the  sales  being  made  during  July-Decem- 
ber I965.    This  is  down  sharply  from  the  21  million  bushels  sold  against  the 
1964  pool  during  July-March  196^-65. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PROSPECTS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Feed  Grain  Exports  Continue 
At  a  Record  Pace 

U.  S.  exports  of  feed  grains  so  far  this  feeding  year  are  maintaining  a 
record-high  pace.    Exports  from  October  through  mid-March  totaled  over  13  mil- 
lion tons,  much  heavier  than  last  year's  9*1  million  ton  level  which  was  cur- 
tailed somewhat  by  an  Eastern  and  Gulf  port  dock  tie-up  in  January  and  February. 
Exports  are  expected  to  continue  rather  strong  during  the  next  few  months  and 
for  the  entire  marketing  year  probably  will  exceed  last  year's  21.6  million  tons 
by  around  20  to  25  percent. 

Corn  exports — including  products — from  October  through  mid-March  were 
placed  at  close  to  3^5  million  bushels,  around  90  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Exports  for  the  1965-66  marketing  year  probably  will  be  about  a  fifth 
larger  than  last  year's  record  570  million  bushels.    Exports  of  sorghum  grain 
also  have  set  a  record  pace  since  October.     Through  mid-March,  exports  were 
estimated  at  112  million  bushels,  about  2-5  times  the  quantity  shipped  in  that 
period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  in  the  remaining  months  of  the  marketing  year 
are  expected  to  continue  heavy.    For  the  entire  year,  they  are  expected  to  be 
about  a  third  more  than  the  148  million  bushels  exported  in  196^-65. 

Oat  exports  this  year  have  risen  sharply  after  trending  downward  in 
recent  years.     From  July  through  mid-March,  about  25  million  bushels  were  ex- 
ported, compared  with  only  5  million  for  the  entire  year  1964-65.    Barley  ex- 
ports from  July  through  mid- March  totaled  about  52  million  bushels,  13  million 
more  than  the  year  before. 

Large  Feed  Grain  Acreage  in 
Prospect  for  Western  Europe 

In  Western  Europe,  the  world's  largest  feed  grain  importing  area,  acre- 
ages of  feed  grains — particularly  spring-seeded  barley—are  expected  to  be 
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substantially  larger  in  I966  than  a  year  ago.    Last  fall's  late  harvest,  to- 
gether with  wet  planting  conditions  and  the  early  onset  of  winter,  were  re- 
sponsible for  reduced  seeding  of  winter  barley  and  wheat.    Good  snow  cover, 
however,  has  generally  provided  protection  from  winter  kill. 

In  Prance,  despite  an  early  spring  which  allowed  planting  in  February, 
the  March  1  prospective  wheat  acreage  for  the  1966  crop  was  1.6  million  acres 
below  the  acreage  planted  in  1965.    At  least  half  of  this  1.6  million  acres  is 
expected  to  be  sown  to  barley.    A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  United  King- 
dom where  winter  acreage  is  down  2k  percent. 

In  West  Germany,  the  1966  acreage  of  barley  is  1 ©recast  7  percent  higher 
and  oats  6  percent  higher,  largely  at  the  expense  of  wheat,  rye  and  root  crops. 
Barley  acreage  in  Greece  is  indicated  to  be  27  percent  larger,  with  12  percent 
less  wheat  acreage.    In  Portugal,  the  planted  acreage  of  barley  is  down  23  per- 
cent and  that  of  oats  down  17  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Forecasts  of  feed 
grain  acreages  in  Italy  and  Spain,  both  large  feed  grain  markets,  are  not  yet 
available . 

Canadian  Farmers  Plan  to 
Increase  Barley  Acreage; 
No  Change  in  Cats 

On  March  16,  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  released  its  March  1 
seeding  intentions  of  farmers  for  field  crops.    The  report  indicated  that 
Canadian  farmers  plan  to  seed  9»6  million  acres  of  oats  for  forage  and  grain, 
about  the  same  as  1965  plantings.    Barley  producers  reported  plans  to  seed  7»1 
million  acres,  1*1  million  more  than  in  I965.    Canadian  oat  acreage  has  trended 
downward  since  1963>  while  barley  has  ranged  from  5.5  million  to  9*5  million 
acres. 

Canadian  stocks  of  oats  on  January  1  were  placed  at  373  million  bushels, 
somewhat  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  recent  5 -year  average.    Domestic  utili- 
zation in  August-December  was  estimated  at  166  million  bushels,  slightly  above 
a  year  earlier  and  well  above  the  5-year  average.    Exports  of  oats  continued 
relatively  small,  totaling  6  million  bushels  in  the  first  5  months  of  1965-66. 

Stocks  of  Canadian  barley  on  January  1  totaled  220  million  bushels,  7 
percent  above  the  year  before  and  close  to  the  1960-64  average.    Domestic  utili- 
zation in  August -December  was  estimated  at  71  million  bushels,  up  13  percent 
from  196^  and  31  percent  above  average.    Exports  of  barley  in  August-December 
amounted  to  13  million  bushels,  down  slightly  from  a  year  earlier  and  average. 

Larger  Argentine  Corn  Crop 
in  Prospect  for  1966 

The  favorable  1965-66  growing  season,  plus  increased  acreage,  points  to 
a  larger  1966  Argentine  corn  crop  than  in  1965.    Harvesting  of  the  1966  crop  is 
currently  underway  and  recent  estimated  placed  production  at  around  275  million 
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bushels  compared  with  last  year's  crop  of  202  million.     The  size  and  quality 
of  the  crop,  however,  may  be  influenced  by  recent  heavy  rains  and  floods  in 
Argentina's  Northeastern  provinces.     Some  substitution  of  corn  for  the  short 
oat  and  barley  crops  likely  will  increase  domestic  consumption  of  corn.     If  a 
crop  of  the  indicated  size  is  realized,  Argentina's  exportable  surplus  would  be 
the  largest  since  the  mid-1930' s.     Corn  exports  during  the  1965-66  season  (April- 
March)  are  estimated  at  100  million  bushels,  the  fourth  consecutive  year  in 
which  shipments  have  reached  or  exceeded  100  million. 

Prospects  for  South  African  Corn 

In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  the  first  official  estimate,  made  in 
early  March,  placed  the  1966  corn  harvest  at  about  200  million  bushels.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  beneficial  rains  between  mid-January  and  mid-February, 
which  enabled  the  crop  to  recover  from  the  early- season  drought.  However, 
drought  conditions  have  returned  generally  in  the  corn  area,  the  crop  has  de- 
teriorated, and  the  200-million-bushel  estimate  of  production  may  not  be  reach- 
ed.    In  I96U  and  1965  short  crops  of  170  and  168  million  bushels  were  produced 
and  the  I96O-62  average  was  228  million  bushels. 
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MAJOR  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  HIGH- PROTEIN  FEED  PRICES 

By  Malcolm  Clough 

Prices  for  high-protein  feeds  are  influenced  by  a  great  many  supply  and 
demand  factors,  some  of  which  are  much  more  important  than  others.    Data  on  a 
number  of  these  factors  covering  the  15  years  1950-64  were  recently  analyzed 
for  soybean  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  and  meat  meal. 
Four  factors  stood  out  as  the  most  important  in  influencing  prices  of  these 
high-protein  feeds.    They  were:     (l)  The  quantity  of  soybean  meal  or  high- 
protein  feeds  fed;  (2)  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products;  (3)  the  number  of  high-protein  consuming  animal  units; 
and  (4)  production  of  commercially  prepared  feeds. 

Soybean  meal— Because  of  its  importance,  more  detailed  analyses  were 
made  for  soybean  meal  prices  than  for  the  other  high -protein  feeds.    Three  are 
summarized  in  this  report.    As  a  supply  factor,  the  quantity  of  soybean  meal  fed 
gave  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  total  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  fed. 
Since  soybean  meal  stocks  are  relatively  small,  total  consumption  is  very  close- 
ly correlated  with  total  supplies  or  production.    In  turn,  exports  and  use  for 
feed  account  for  practically  the  total  consumption  of  soybean  meal.    Because  of 
the  increasing  importance  of  exports,  the  quantity  available  for  feeding  each 
year  is  used  as  a  supply  factor  rather  than  total  supply  or  production.  This 
is  derived  by  subtracting  exports  and  domestic  industrial  uses  from  total  con- 
sumption. 

Two  factors  were  found  to  be  most  significant  as  demand  factors  influ- 
encing soybean  meal  prices.    They  were:    (l)  The  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  livestock  and  livestock  products;  and  (2)  production  of  commercial- 
ly prepared  feeds. 

The  supply  factor  plus  the  2  demand  factors  gave  a  multiple  R  of  0.931, 
thus  accounting  for  about  87  percent  of  the  variation  in  soybean  meal  prices. 
The  standard  error  of  estimate  for  soybean  meal  prices,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  these  3  factors,  was  $4.15  per  ton.    Based  on  the  relationship  of  these  3 
factors,  a  1  percent  change  in  the  average  quantity  of  soybean  meal  available 
for  feeding  resulted  in  a  change  in  soybean  meal  prices,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, of  1.8  percent.    A  1  percent  change  in  livestock  prices  on  the  average 
resulted  in  about  a  1  percent  change  in  soybean  meal  prices,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

I.    Xj_  =  Price  of  soybean  meal,  44  percent,  Decatur 
Xg    =  Soybean  meal  fed. 

Xq    =  Index  of  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
X-^  =  Production  of  commercially  prepared  feeds. 

Xx  =    -145.96  -  .01598  X5  +  .6638  Xg  +  6.816 
Standard  error  (.00219)       (.115)  (.903) 

R  =  .931        Standard  error  of  estimate  4.15 
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Table  18. — Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  and  related  factors,  1950-64 


Year 
beginning 
October 

Hiah -protein  feed  -prices 

(Xg) 
Soybean 
meal 
fed 

(Xy) 

Total 
high- 
protein 
feeds 
fed  1/ 

(xx) 

Soybean 
meal, 

44  per- 
cent, 

Decatur 

(X2) 
Cottonseed 

meal, 
lfl  percent, 

Memphis 

(x3) 

Linseed 

meal,  ' 

32-36 
percent, 
Minneapolis 

(Xj^)  ! 

Gluten 
feed  y 

21  per- 
cent, 

Chicago 

(Xc) 

Meat 

meal,  ' 

50  per- 
cent, 

Chicago 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

1,000 

1,000 

ton 

Sflj_ 

ton 

ton 

ton 

tons 

tons 

1950 

64.  45 

70.35 

57.60 

l|-5.30 

109.  to 

5,51*o 

11,337 

1951  : 

83.35 

81.95 

70. to 

56.75 

108.  to 

5,527 

11,678 

1952 

67.55 

66.65 

67.95 

54.15 

87.OO 

5,455 

11,509 

1953  ! 

78.65 

63.35 

65.45 

50.55 

99.45 

^,965 

11,636 

1954  : 

60.70 

60.75 

60.75 

U5.6O 

75.60 

5,428 

11,593 

1955  : 

52.55 

51.35 

54.35 

41.00 

67.80 

6,042 

12,601 

1956  : 

47-45 

51.70 

51.60 

to. 50 

69.IO 

7,093 

13,212 

1957  : 

53. 10 

5O.50 

7U.30 

5  ( «55 

Q1  7^ 

7,962 

13,813 

1  osft  ■ 

xy^o  : 

55.80 

59-45 

66.  to 

39.30 

93.35 

8  Q^8 

is  102 

1959  : 

55.55 

56.25 

60.10 

37.65 

71.80 

8,450 

14,730 

i960  ! 

60.60 

56.15 

54.15 

38.30 

84.20 

8,837 

15,486 

1961 

63.60 

59-20 

66.00 

37.50 

86.30 

9,232 

16,168 

1962 

71.30 

66.90 

67.30 

43.20 

93.70 

9,556 

16,589 

1963 

:  71.00 

62.20 

58.OO 

to. 70 

88.20 

9,138 

16,543 

1964 

70.20 

59.80 

61.90 

43.00 

83.90 

9,236 

16,457 

(*8) 
Index  of 

prices  of 
livestock 
and  live- 
stock 
products 
(1957-59=100) 


(Xq) 
Index 
of  prices 
of  dairy 
products 
and  beef 
cattle  g/ 
(1957-59=100) 


(*io) 

Index 
of  prices 
of  hogs, 
poultry 
and  eggs  2/ 
(1957-59=100) 


(xn) 

High- 
protein 
consuming 
animal 
units 
3/ 


(X12) 
High- 
protein 
animal 
units  of 
dairy,  beef 
cattle  and 
sheep  3/ 


High- 
protein 
animal 
units  of 
hogs  and 
poultry 
3/ 


Production 
of  commer- 
cially 
prepared 
feeds 

y 


Mil. 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

ELI*. 

Mil. 

tone 

1950  ! 

127 

122 

128 

136.4 

44.7 

91.7 

31.9 

1951  : 

123 

124 

120 

137.0 

46.2 

90.8 

34.0 

1952  : 

106 

97 

130 

133.8 

49.2 

84.6 

33.9 

1953 

99 

88 

128 

133.5 

48.8 

84.7 

34.7 

1954  ! 

92 

86 

106 

135.0 

49.5 

85.5 

33-9 

1955 

87 

86 

98 

138.4 

49.1 

89.3 

35.2 

1956 

92 

90 

100 

136.6 

48.5 

88.1 

35-9 

1957 

104 

100 

112 

135.8 

46.8 

89.O 

39.0 

1958 

102 

106 

92 

ito.8 

47.7 

93.0 

to.o 

1959 

97 

100 

89 

139.6 

49.6 

90.1 

39.6 

i960 

!  98 

100 

98 

142.9 

50.6 

92.3 

41.6 

1961 

:  98 

101 

92 

143.3 

51.3 

92.0 

43.6 

1962 

97 

99 

91 

145.9 

53.4 

92.5 

44.0 

1963 

:  92 

94 

88 

147.1 

53.4 

93.7 

44.3 

1964 

97 

98 

98 

145.8 

52.8 

93.0 

44.0 

1/  Total  oilseed  meals,  grain  protein  feeds  and  animal  proteins  in  terms  of  44  percent  protein  soybean 
meal  equivalent. 

2j  Indexes  based  on  prices  received  by  farmers  for  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle,  and  for  hogs,  poul- 
try and  eggs. 

3/  Compiled  from  Livestock-Peed  Relationships.  1909-64.  Supplement  for  1964,  Stat.  Bui.  No.  337, 
September  196 5. 

4/  Derived  from  calendar  year  data  published  by  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association. 
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The  production  of  commercially  prepared  feed  may  "be  considered  here,  not 
only  as  a  measure  of  the  demand  for  soybean  meal  by  the  mixed-feed  industry, 
but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  upward  trend  in  the  overall  demand  for  soybean 
meal.    While  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  or  even  to  isolate,  the  growing  demand 
for  soybean  meal  and  for  other  high-protein  feeds,  the  upward  trend  in  produc- 
tion of  commercially  prepared  feed  apparently  gives  some  indication  of  it. 

In  the  second  soybean  meal  analysis,  the  number  of  high-protein  consuming 
animal  units  was  added  to  the  3  independent  variables  in  the  first  analysis. 
Inclusion  of  the  high-protein  consuming  animal  units  did  not  materially  improve 
the  association  from  that  obtained  using  the  3  independent  variables.  Other 
analyses,  however,  indicate  that  animal  units  have  an  important  bearing  on  soy- 
bean meal  prices  .    In  this  analysis  the  influence  of  animal  units  on  soybean 
meal  prices  apparently  has  been  largely  accounted  for  in  the  production  of 
commercially  prepared  feeds. 

II.    X«l  =  Price  of  soybean  meal,  kk  percent,  Decatur. 
X£    =  Soybean  meal  fed. 

Xg    =  Index  of  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

X-jjl  =  High-protein  consuming  animal  units. 

Xjjj.  =  Production  of  commercially  prepared  feeds. 

Xx  =    -  210. jk  -  .01597  X5  +  .63^  Xq  +  .6692  Xn  +  6.lU7X1if 
Standard  error  (.00216)       (.116)         (.585)  (I.O65) 
R  =  »939        Standard  error  of  estimate  if. 09 


The  third  analysis  of  soybean  meal  prices  included  as  independent  varia- 
bles (l)  the  total  of  high-protein  feeds  fed,  (2)  the  index  of  livestock  prices, 
(3)  the  total  number  of  high-protein  consuming  animal  units  and  (k)  the  produc- 
tion of  commercially  prepared  feeds.    This  analysis  yielded  a  lower  multiple  R 
(.885)  and  a  higher  error  of  estimate  (5.55)  than  the  2  preceding  analyses. 
The  total  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  fed  appears  to  have  a  less  direct  ef- 
fect on  soybean  meal  prices  than  soybean  meal  fed.    This  may  be  due  at  least  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  soybean  meal  is  not  readily  substitutable  for  many  of  the 
other  protein  feeds.    The  greater  variation  in  soybean  meal  supplies  than  in 
total  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  is  also  a  factor. 


III.    X>l  =  Price  of  soybean  meal,  hk  percent,  Decatur. 
Xj    =  Total  high -protein  feeds  fed. 

Xq    =  Index  of  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Xn  =  High-protein  consuming  animal  units. 

Xjl±  =  Production  of  commercially  prepared  feeds. 

Xx  =    -  1*13.76  -  .02726  Xt  +  .3932  Xq  +  3.019  Xn  +  10.31  X^ 
Standard  error  (.005^5)       (.15^)  (.921)  (2.26) 

R  =  .885        Standard  error  of  estimate  5*55 


Cottonseed  meal— The  independent  variables  most  closely  associated  with 
cottonseed  meal  prices  were:    (l)  the  total  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  fed, 
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Table  19.— Prices  of  specified  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale,  per  ton 
compared  with  computed  prices,  1950-64  \J 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
October 


Soybean  meal 


Actual 
44  per- 
cent, 
Decatur 


Com-  :Differ- 
puted:  ence 


Com-  :Differ- 
puted:  ence 


Com-  rDiffer- 
puted:  ence 


Cottonseed  meal 


Actual 
4l  per- 
cent, 
Memphis) 


Com- 
puted 


Differ- 
ence 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 
I960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 


64.45 
83.35 
67.55 
78.65 
60.70 
52.55 
47.45 
53.40 
55-80 

55.55 
60.60 
63.60 
71.30 
71.00 
70.20 


Pol.       Pol.      Pol.       Pol.      Pol.       Pol.       Pol.       Pol.  Pol. 


67.12 
79.08 
68.27 
76.90 
59.41 
55.13 
46.43 
61.63 
51.52 
53.28 

61.39 
68.70 

65.59 
71.00 
70.70 


+2.67 
-4.27 
+  .72 
-1.75 
-1.29 
+2.58 
-1.02 
+8.23 
-4.28 
-2.27 
+  .79 
+5.10 

-5.71 
+  .50 


68.61 
79.69 
67.30 
75.40 
59.65 
56.93 
46.42 

58.67 
51.30 
52.66 
61.68 
67.87 
66.26 
72.41 
71.30 


+4.16 
-3.66 
-  .25 
-3.25 
-1.05 
+4.38 
-I.03 
+5.27 
-4.50 
-2.89 
+1.08 
+4.27 
-5.04 
+1.41 
+1.10 


67.84 
80.44 
67.67 
68.79 
63.49 
57.72 
44.82 
62.70 

52.19 
52.61 

63.29 
66.22 

66.33 

72.41 
69.62 


+3.39 
-2.91 
+  .12 
-9.86 

+2.79 
+5.17 
-2.63 
+9.30 
-3.61 
-2.94 
+2.69 
+2.62 

-4.97 
+1.41 
-  .58 


70.35 
81.95 
66.65 
63.35 
60.75 
51.35 
51.70 
56.50 
59.45 
56.25 
56.15 
59-20 
66.90 
62.20 
59-80 


73-77 
79-10 
68.03 
58.92 
59.82 

54.57 
53.41 
53.44 

56.31 
59.29 
59.72 
60.23 
64.04 
60.18 
61.73 


+3.42 
-2.85 
+I.38 
-4.43 

-  .93 
+3.22 

+1.71 
-3.06 
-3.14 
+3.04 
+3.57 
+1.03 
-2.86 
-2.02 
+1.93 


Linseed  meal 


Gluten  feed 


Meat  meal 


Actual 

Actual 

• 

Actual  : 

32-36 

:  Com- 

: Differ-: 

21  per- 

: Ccm- 

: Differ-: 

50  per-: 

Com-  : 

Differ- 

percent, 

:  puted 

:  ence  • 

cent, 

:  puted 

:  ence  : 

cent,  : 

puted  : 

ence 

Minneapolis 

•  ■ 

Chicago: 

Chicago: 

• 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Pol. 

Dol^ 

1950 

:  57.60 

64.02 

+6.42 

45.30 

49.98 

+4.68 

109.40 

106.51 

-2.89 

1951 

:  70.40 

68.35 

-2.05 

56.75 

53.59 

-3.16 

108.40 

110.48 

+2.08 

1952 

:  67.95 

64.98 

-2.97 

54.15 

52.24 

-1.91 

87.OO 

92.90 

+5.90 

1953 

'  65.45 

59.42 

-6.03 

50.55 

46.96 

-3.59 

99.45 

88.38 

-11.07 

1954 

:  60.75 

60.6l 

-  .14 

45.60 

48.36 

+2.76 

75.60 

76.52 

+  .92 

1955 

:  54.35 

56.96 

+2.61 

41.00 

42.79 

+1.79 

67.8O 

67.74 

-  .06 

1956 

:  51.60 

55.56 

+3.96 

40.50 

39.97 

-  .53 

69.IO 

70.79 

+I.69 

1957 

:  50.30 

53.79 

+3.49 

37.55 

36.42 

-1.13 

91.75 

95.42 

+3.67 

1958 

:  66.40 

55.88 

-IO.52 

39.30 

35.74 

-3.56 

93.35 

85.26 

-8.09 

1959 

:  60.10 

59.47 

-  .63 

37.65 

40.45 

+2.80 

71.80 

8I.38 

+9.58 

i960 

'  54.15 

60.43 

+6.28 

38.30 

40.00 

+1.70 

84.20 

85.91 

+1.71 

1961 

:  66.00 

61.18 

-4.82 

37.50 

39-42 

+1.92 

86.30 

90.11 

+3.81 

1962 

:  67.30 

65.20 

-2.10 

43.20 

42.82 

-  .38 

93.70 

86.83 

-6.87 

1963 

:  58.OO 

63.03 

+5.03 

40.70 

41.03 

+  .33 

88.20 

83.50 

-4.70 

1964 

:  61.90 

63.36 

+1.46 

43.00 

41.27 

-1.73 

83.90 

83.23 

+4.33 

i/  Computed  prices  derived  from  the  equations  given  in  the  text  for  each  of  the 
protein  feeds. 
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(2)  the  index  of  prices  of  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle,  and  (3)  the  high- 
protein  consuming  animal  units  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep.  In 
this  analysis,  it  was  necessary  to  compute  an  index  of  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  beef  cattle.    This  index  was  combined  with  the  currently  published  in- 
dex of  prices  of  dairy  products,  giving  each  series  equal  weight.    The  high- 
protein  consuming  animal  units  are  currently  being  computed  by  kinds  of  live- 
stock, l/    These  2  series  of  livestock  prices  and  numbers  were  used  instead  of 
those  relating  to  total  livestock  since  dairy  and  beef  cattle  consume  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  cottonseed  meal  fed  to  livestock.    It  was  found  that 
these  series  gave  much  more  satisfactory  results  than  if  the  index  of  live- 
stock prices  and  the  total  number  of  high-protein  consuming  animal  units  were 
used.    Based  on  this  relationship,  a  1  percent  change  in  high-protein  feeds  fed 
resulted  in  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  of  about  0.9  percent  in  cotton- 
seed meal  prices.    A  1  percent  change  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle  prices  resulted 
in  a  1.3  percent  change  in  the  same  direction  in  cottonseed  meal  prices. 

X2  =  Price  of  cottonseed  meal,  41  percent,  Memphis. 
Xy    =  Total  high-protein  feeds  fed. 

Xg    =  Index  of  prices  of  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle. 

X^2  =  High-protein  consuming  animal  units  of  dairy,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

X2  =    -  131.00  -  .003882  X7  +  .8078  X9  +  3.361  X12 
Standard  error  (.000730)       (.102)  (.681) 

R  =  .931        Standard  error  of  estimate  3.21 

Another  analysis  of  cottonseed  meal  prices  took  into  account  forage 
supplies  in  the  Southern  States.    The  production  of  hay  in  the  South  Central 
and  South  Atlantic  States  was  used  to  give  an  indication  of  the  availability 
of  forage  in  the  South.    The  other  2  variables  used  were  the  total  quantity  of 
high-protein  feeds  fed  and  the  index  of  prices  of  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle. 
While  all  of  these  variables  were  significantly  associated  with  cottonseed  meal 
prices,  the  overall  association  was  not  as  good  as  in.  the  analysis  described 
above. 

Linseed  meal— The  price  analysis  for  linseed  meal  turned  out  to  be  less 
satisfactory  than  for  the  other  high-protein  feeds  studied.    The  total  quantity 
of  all  high -protein  feeds  gave  better  results  than  linseed  meal  alone,  or  oil- 
meals  (excluding  soybean  meal)  plus  the  grain  protein  feeds  as  a  supply  factor. 
Since  linseed  meal  is  also  consumed  largely  by  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  the  2 
demand  factors  found  most  satisfactory  for  cottonseed  meal  also  gave  the  best 
results  for  linseed  meal.    The  multiple  R  for  linseed  meal,  however,  was  only 
0.645,  much  lower  than  for  any  of  the  other  analyses,  and  the  standard  error 
of  estimate  was  $5.48  per  ton,  well  above  the  standard  error  for  cottonseed 
meal.    Linseed  meal  has  a  more  limited  use  than  most  other  high -protein  feeds 
and  this  may  explain  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  higher  association  between 
the  supply  and  demand  variables  and  linseed  meal  prices.    Many  cattle  feeders 
want  a  certain  amount  of  linseed  meal  in  their  rations  but  consider  additional 

1/  Livestock-Feed  Relationships.  1909-1964.  Supplement  to  Stat.  Bui.  No.  337, 
ERS,  USDA,  September  I965,  table  25,  page  20. 
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quantities  less  desirable,  which  probably  gives  linseed  meal  a  rather  unusual  re- 
lationship between  supply  and  demand. 

Xo  =  Price  of  linseed  meal,  32-36  percent,  Minneapolis. 
X7    =  Total  high-protein  feeds  fed. 

Xn    =  Index  of  prices  of  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle. 

x£2  -  High -protein  consuming  animal  units  of  dairy,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

=    -  90.56  -  .002^9  X7  +  .4562  Xq  +  2.8kk  X12 
Standard  error  (.00125)       (.17*0  (1.162) 

R  =  ,6k5        Standard  error  of  estimate  5.H8 

Gluten  feed— Since  gluten  feed  is  the  principal  high-protein  feed  pro- 
duced from  grains,  it  was  also  included  in  the  analyses.    The  factors  most 
important  in  influencing  gluten  feed  prices,  as  in  the  case  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  linseed  meal,  were  found  to  be  (l)  the  total  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds 
fed,  (2)  the  animal  units  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  and  (3)  the  index  of  prices 
of  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle. 

The  equation  for  determining  gluten  feed  prices,  based  on  these  3  inde- 
pendent variables,  gave  a  multiple  R  of  O.908,  indicating  that  these  factors 
accounted  for  a  little  over  80  percent  of  the  variation  in  gluten  feed  prices. 
The  standard  error  of  estimate  was  $2.88  per  ton.    Based  on  this  analysis,  a 
1  percent  change  in  the  average  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  fed  resulted  in 
a  1.4  percent  change  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  price  of  gluten  feed. 
For  both  gluten  feed  and  linseed  meal,  a  change  of  1  percent  in  the  index  of 
prices  of  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle  resulted  in  changes  of  a  little  less 
than  1  percent  in  the  same  direction  in  prices  of  these  feeds. 

X]^  =  Prices  of  gluten  feed,  21  percent,  Chicago. 
Xj    =  Total  high-protein  feeds  fed. 

Xq    =  Index  of  prices  of  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle 

X^g  =  High-protein  animal  units  of  dairy,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

=    -  77.19  -  .OOif387  Xr  +  .3970  Xq  +  2.87^  X12 
Standard  error  (.00065^)       (.091)  (.610) 

R  =  .908        Standard  error  of  estimate  2.88 

Meat  meal— Meat  meal  is  the  principal  animal  protein  feed  and  is  fed 
largely  to  poultry  and  hogs.    The  total  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  fed  was 
found  to  be  more  satisfactory  as  a  supply  variable  than  was  the  quantity  of 
animal  high-protein  feeds  fed.    The  supply  of  high-protein  feeds,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  less  significant  factor  in  influencing  meat  meal  prices  than  the 
demand  factors.    The  demand  factors  giving  the  most  satisfactory  results  were 
the  index  of  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  the  total  produc- 
tion of  commercially  prepared  feeds.    These  3  variables  gave  a  multiple  R  of 
.896,  indicating  that  they  accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  the  variation  in 
meat  meal  prices.    The  relationship  between  the  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds 
fed  and  the  price  of  meat  meal,  although  barely  significant,  indicated  that  a 
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change  of  1  percent  in  total  high-protein  feeds  would  result  in  a  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  about  1.7  percent  in  the  price  of  meat  meal.  A  change  of 
1  percent  in  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  resulted  in  a  change  of 
about  1.3  percent  in  the  same  direction  in  the  price  of  meat  meal. 

I.  Xe  =  Prices  of  meat  meal,  50  percent,  Chicago. 
X7    =  Total  high -protein  feeds  fed. 

Xg    =  Index  of  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
Xjh  =  Production  of  commercially  prepared  feeds. 

=  -  96. ik  -  .010602  xT  +  1.106  X3  +  5.717  *ik 

tandard  error (.005^1)  (.173)  (2.568) 

R  =  .896         Standard  error  of  estimate  6.39 

Since  meat  meal  is  consumed  primarily  by  hogs  and  poultry,  a  second 
analysis  was  prepared  using  as  demand  factors  the  index  of  prices  received  for 
hogs,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  of  hogs 
and  poultry.    The  relation  between  these  2  variables  and  meat  meal  prices  gave 
a  multiple  R  of  .859  and  the  standard  error  of  estimate  was  $7.08  per  ton. 
Adding  animal  proteins  or  total  high-protein  feeds  fed  as  supply  factors  did 
not  improve  the  results. 

II.  X^  =  Prices  of  meat  meal,  50  percent,  Chicago. 
X^q  =  Index  of  prices  of  hogs,  poultry  and  eggs. 
X-j_2  =  High-protein  animal  units  of  hogs  and  poultry. 

=  -  323.^  +  .9006  x10  +  3.516  x13 

tandard  error  (.159)  (.780) 

R  =  .859        Standard  error  of  estimate  7.O8 

There  are  a  number  of  other  factors  influencing  high-protein  feed  prices 
which  were  not  considered  in  this  study.    Among  the  more  important  of  these  is 
the  effect  of  the  increasing  use  of  urea  as  a  protein  substitute.    Because  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  data  on  the  quantity  of  urea  used  in  livestock  feeds,  it 
was  not  considered  feasible  to  include  it  as  a  supply  factor  in  this  study. 
The  association  between  high-protein  feed  prices  and  the  supply  and  demand 
variables  considered  here,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  prices  of  the  high- 
protein  feeds  have  been  materially  lowered  in  recent  years  by  the  increased  use 
of  urea.    As  more  data  becomes  available,  it  may  be  possible  to  include  urea 
more  directly  in  future  studies. 

An  analysis  also  was  made  of  the  association  between  fish  meal  prices 
and  a  number  of  variables  considered  to  be  important  influences.    These  varia- 
bles were  generally  selected  from  those  used  for  the  other  high -protein  feeds 
given  in  table  18.    The  quantity  of  fish  meal  available  for  feeding  also  was 
used  as  a  supply  factor.    The  results  of  this  analysis  were  not  considered 
satisfactory  and,  consequently,  are  not  included  here. 


*    *    *    *  * 
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Table  20.-  Feed  grains  and  hay:    Acreage  planted  by  regions,  annual  I96O-66  l/ 


Year 

North 
Atlantic 

j  East  North 
Central 

1  West  North 
Central 

|  South 

|    Atlantic  j 

South 
Central 

Western  : 

United 
States 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

Corn 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 

1965  1/ 

1966  2/ 

2,138 
1,987 
2,047 

2,157 
2,166 
2,243 
2,295 

24,371 
19,881 
20,354 
21,590 
22,277 
23,062 
24,094 

38,272 
30,863 
30,280 
32,920 
30,267 
29,412 
29,841 

7,294 
6,324 
5,848 
6,307 
6,107 
5,963 
6,094 

8,439 
6,700 
6,325 
6,053 
5,647 
5,095 
4,970 

1,197 
1,016 
996 
968 
977 
1,029 
1,090 

81,711 
66,771 

65,850 
69,995 

67,441 
66,804 
68,384 

Oats 

i960 
1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 

1965  1/ 

1966  2/ 

1,484 
1,458 
1,428 
1,369 
1,349 
1,274 
1,258 

6,828 
7,320 
6,879 
6,293 
5,660 
5,no 
5,179 

15,776 
15,986 
14,099 
13,811 
13,243 

12,355 
12,232 

1,589 
1,638 
1,423 
1,428 
1,230 
1,058 
l,04l 

3,943 
4,273 
4,248 
4,147 
3,413 
3,286 

3,307 

1,918 
1,839 
1,797 
1,701 
1,700 
1,782 
1,697 

31,538 
32,514 
29,874 
28,749 
26,595 
24,865 
24,714 

Barley 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965  1/ 

1966  2/ 

241 

253 
258 
243 
219 
229 
238 

290 
296 

279 
208 
152 
128 
115 

6,597 
6,565 
5,757 
5,467 

4,393 
3,844 

4,463 

370 
401 
384 

367 
386 

385 
375 

1,521 
1,664 
1,424 
1,352 
1,102 
706 
802 

6,595 
6,594 
6,534 
6,232 
5,838 
5,212 
5,611 

15,614 

15,773 
14,636 
13,869 
12,090 
10,504 
ll,6o4 

Sorghums,  all  purposes 

i960 
1961 

1963 
1964 

1965  1/ 

1966  2/ 

50 
28 

23 
22 
24 
36 
26 

8,511 
5,871 

6,386 

7,915 
7,484 
7,838 
7,541 

220 
176 
161 
168 
175 
154 
144 

9,286 
7,033 
7,223 
8,282 
7,719 
7,512 
7,540 

1,521 
1,184 
1,249 
1,445 
1,516 
1,661 
1,570 

19,588 
14,292 
15,042 
17,832 
16,918 
17,201 
16,821 

Four  feed  grains 

I960 
1961 

1903 
1964 

1965  1/ 

1966  2/  : 

3,863 
3,698 
3,733 
3,769 
3,734 
3,746 

3,791 

31,539 
27,525 
27,535 
28,113 
28,113 
28,336 
29,414 

69,156 
59,285 
56,522 
60,113 
55,387 
53,449 

54,077 

9,473 
8,539 
7,816 
8,270 
7,898 
7,560 
7,654 

23,189 
19,670 
19,220 
19,834 
17,881 
16,599 
16,619 

11,231 
10,633 
10,576 
10,346 
10,031 
9,684 
9,968 

148,451 
129,350 
125,402 
130,445 
123,044 
119,374 
121,523 

All  hay  3/ 

i960 

1962 
1963 

1964  : 

1965  1/ 

1966  2/ 

7,076 
6,952 
6,887 
6,963 
6,839 
6,713 
6,701 

11,168 
10,966 
10,947 
10,925 
10,848 

10,759 
10,579 

25,589 
25,857 
26,184 
24,718 
25,379 
25,527 
25,285 

3,927 
3,980 
3,829 
3,799 
3,836 

3,673 
3,603 

8,376 
8,411 
8,275 
8,737 
9,018 
9,122 
9,024 

11,110 

10,993 
11,524 

11,596 
11,699 
12,282 
12,053 

67,246 

67,159 
67,646 
66,738 
67,619 
68,076 
67,245 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Prospective  acreage  based  on  March  1  intentions  of  farmers.  3/  Harvested  acreage 
of  all  hay. 
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Table  21.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  corn  and  barley  processing,  United  States,  for  specified  months  l/ 


Production 


Stocks  2 


Commodity 

1965 

1965-66 

1965 

I965 

-66 

Feb . 

Nov. 

Dec.  ; 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  1 

Dec .  1 

Jan.  1  ' 

Feb.  1  " 

Mar.  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i , :  z : 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

-.17.: 

Byproduct  feeds 

1,163.1 

128.9 

94.8 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

900.9 

1,153.6 

1,192.3 

1,070.9 

220.4 

123.4 

132.4 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

284.0 

338.4 

332.8 

333.^ 

305.3 

177.0 

96.1 

80.9 

94.6 

116.1 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

30.0 

28.6 

34.2 

32.5 

31.2 

12.6 

5-3 

4.1 

4.3 

5-6 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

11.1 

5-5 

7-9 

9.4 

9.6 

7-3 

2.3 

2.2 

3.1 

3.3 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

9-3 

10.6 

10.3 

7.8 

6.1 

37 

2.1 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

Total 

1,235.3 

1,536.7 

1,548.3 

1,575.4 

1.423.1 

417.3 

234.7 

182.8 

226.2 

258.4 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meal 

96.4 

114.1 

135.7 

104.8 

120.2 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

19.3 

20.3 

22.3 

19.6 

20.7 

2.9 

3-7 

3-6 

2.8 

2.4 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

31.8 

36.9 

37.6 

39-5 

36.8 

5.1 

3.0 

3-5 

3.9 

4.6 

Wheat  millfeeds 

336.0 

388.O 

392.0 

367.0 

* 

Pace  millfeeds 

28.2 

40.0 

41.7 

37.7 

32.9 

Alfalfa  meal 

26.0 

50.8 

^5.9 

40.1 

27.9 

3^.7 

653.4" 

526.6 

400.9 

271.6 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

2.7 

13.2 

10.7 

3.^ 

3.1 

Meat  meal  and  tankage 

147.2 

168.0 

167.O 

158. 5 

153.8 

Pats  and  oils  used  in  feeds 

28.1 

30.5 

31-9 

35.6 

34.4 

Foreign  trade 

Imports 

ExDorts 

1965 

1965 



-00 

1965 

1965 

-66 

Feb. 

Nov.  ; 

Dec.  ; 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Dec.  ; 

Jan.  \ 

Feb. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , : : : 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

y 

y 

162.6 

299.0 

329.7 

255.8 

273.3 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

•  3 

1.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.5 

•  5 

25.2 

12.9 

8.5 

6.9 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

•  3 

0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

2.4 

23.0 

1.2 

2.5 

1.4 

Other  cake  and  meal  5_/ 

•  7 

.1 

24 

0 

.1 

.•5 

4.1 

1.9 

Total 

1.3 

1.2 

5.8 

2.9 

2.7 

166.0 

352.6 

347.  Q 

269.3 

283.5 

Wheat  millfeeds 

4.9 

8.2 

7.2 

4.5 

5.7 

1.2 

5-5 

k.5 

2.3 

1.8 

Fish  meal 

26.3 

6.3 

11.0 

15.4 

25.2 

Mixed  poultry  feed 

9.0 

13.8 

15.0 

14.7 

14.3 

Mixed  dairy  feed 

1.1 

1.7 

2.3 

1.2 

2.4 

Alfalfa  meal 

20.1 

29.0 

28.0 

30.8 

17.3 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.::: 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains 

126 

Corn,  including  meal 

15 

29 

101 

57 

41,037 

74,740 

68,015 

50,721 

53,226 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

316 

297 

450 

398 

5^ 

6,868 

1,062 

339 

636 

Barley,  including  malt 

357 

622 

1,407 

551 

179 

2,516 

8,339 

5,m 

4,204 

6,284 

Sorghum  grain 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5-999 

12.276 

20.221 

21  .508 

23,237 

Total  (1,000  tons) 

14 

20 

44 

22 

12 

1.378 

2.74c 

2,5l0 

2,129 

2.302 

Corn 

Wet-processing 

Distilled  spirits  and  alcohol 

Barley 

Malt  liquors 

Distilled  spirits  and  alcohol 


Grain 

processing 

or  use 

1964-65 

1965-66 

December 

January 

:  September 

:  October 

:  November 

December  : 

January 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

14,684 
2,445 

16,669 
2,543 

17,307 
2,164 

17,889 
2,670 

17,363 
2,665 

15,792 
2,549 

15,973 
2,592 

6,686 
570 

6(390 
590 

7,461 

523 

6,449 
582 

6,375 
603 

6,732 
622 

6,422 
671 

l/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  New  York.    2/  At  processors'  plants.    3/  Not  re- 
ported,   y  Discontinued  beginning  January  I966.     5_/  Includes  babassu,  copra,  hempseed,  peanut  and  other  oilseed 
meals.     *Not  yet  available. 
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Table  22.— Corn:    Quantity  processed  and  shipments  of  specified  products  by 
the  wet-process  industry,  United  States,  I96O-65 


Calendar 
year 


Wet- 
process 
grlndings 


Shipment 3  of  Products 


Corn 
starch 


Corn 
sugar 


Corn  \ 

Corn  oil, 

Feed 

sirup 

crude  and 

Gluten  feed] 

Corn  oil 

unmixed  i/  [ 

refined 

and  meal  \ 

meal 

1.000  lbs. 

1.000  lbs. 

1.000  tons 

1.000  tons 

1,989,774 

280,531 

1,094 

26 

2,114,253 

310,131 

1,104 

23 

2,358,757 

303,174 

1,219 

27 

2,526,517 

320,443 

1,267 

31 

2,799,109 

366,755 

1,349 

29 

2,81*6,206 

358,476 

1,416 

26 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

1964 
1965  2/ 


1.000  bu. 

153,471 
157,125 
171,374 
184,933 
193,863 
204,916 


1.000  lbs.     1.000  lbs. 


2,127,757 
2,176,788 
2,341,384 
2,355,475 
2,495,056 
2,636,887 


870,051 
870,266 
927,226 
1,051,372 
1,049,015 
1,051,102 


1/  Includes  corn  sirup,  unmixed,  sold  to  mixers  outside  of  the  wet-process  industry  and  the  quantity 
used  by  the  wet-process  industry  in  its  mixed  sirups.    2/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  New  York. 
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